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NOW IS THE ACCEPTED TIME 


To Introduce New and Progressive Text- Books and Supplementary Reading 


ENTIRELY NEW 


BLAISDELL’'S REVISED PHYS{OLOGIES 


By ALBERT FP, BLAISDELL, M.D. Edited by 
Mrs. MaRy H. Hunt, International and Na 
tional Superintendent of Scientific Temperance 
instracti m of the W.C. T. U., and indorsed by 
the Aavisory Board. 


THE LATEST, CHEAPEST, AND MOST COM. 
PLETE PHYSIOLOGY for HIGHER GRADES. 
Young Folks’ Physiology 


(Revised Edition of *‘Our Bodies”) Includes 
chapters on Physical Culture. 110 illustrations, 
412 pages. Introduction Price, 60 cents, net. Ex 
change Price, 35 cents and the book displaced 


THE MOST PRACTICAL PHYSIOLOGY FOR 
INTERMEDIATE GRADES. 
Physiology for Boys and Girls 


(Revised Edition of ‘‘ How to Keep Well.”’) 67 
Illustrations, 250 pages. Introduction Price, 42 
cents net Exchange Price, 23 cents and the 
book displaced. 


THE BEST PHYSIOLOGY OFFERED FOR 
PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 
Physiology for Little Folks 


(Revised Edition of ‘‘Child’s Book of Health.’’) 
With Health Hints for blaekboard. Introduction 
Price, 30 cents net. Exchange Price, 16 cents 
and the book displaced. 


Glimpses of the Plant World 


jd FANNY D. BERGEN. Elegantly illustrated. 

Cloth, 50 cents net. By mail, 55 cents. 

A BOOK NEEDED BY EVERY TEACHER. 
THE NEW PHYSICS, 


Matter, Ether, and Motion 


THE FACTORS AND RELATIONS OF PHYS. 
ICAL SCIENCE. 


A knowledge of the Earth and its 
ean best be obtained by usin 


The Picturesque Geograph- 
ical Readers. grap 
By Cus. F. KING, Master Dearborn Grammar 
and Aids in Gengraphy.” 

First Book: HOME AND SCHOOL 
240 pages. Over 125 Illustrations. Price, 50 ets. 
net. By mail, 68 cents. 

Second Book: THIS CONTINENT OF OURS 
320 pages. Fully illustrated. Price, 72 cents 
net. By mail, 83 cents. 

Third Book: THE LAND WELIVEIN Part I 
240 es 153 [ilustrations. Price, 56 cents net. 
By mail, 64 cents 

Fourth Book: THE LAND WE LIVE IN Part JI 
240 es. 156 Illustrations. Price, 51 cents net. 
By mail, 64 cents. (Ready October 1st.) 


The best results will be obtained from 


LEE and SHEPARD’S LANGUAGE SERIES 


Grammar for Common Schools 
By Prof. BENJAMIN F. TwkED, formerly 8u- 
pervisor of Boston Public Schools. 39 cents net. 
A Clear, Logical, Progressive Series of 
Exercises. 
Graded Lessons in Language 
Illustrated. Cloth, 36 cents net. 


PHYSICAL CULTURE 


By the Pioneer of the Science in this Country 


Handbook of School Gymnastics 
of the Swedish System By Baron NILS 
Posse. Containin 
Exercises. Cloth, 
mail, 55 cents, 


People 


190 Progressive Tables of 
ustrated, 50 cents net. By 


The Swedish System of Educational 


Gymnastics. By Baron NILs Posss, Graduate 
of the Reyal Gymnastic Central Institute, Stock- 


By Prof. A _E. DoLBEAR, author of ‘‘ The Tele- 
phone,” ** The Art of Projecting,” ete. $1.75. 


Descriptive Catalogue of all of 


holm, Sweden Second Edition, revised. 264 
Illustrations, §2 00. 


eur Pablications mailed free 


LEE and SHEPARD Publishers Boston 


ANNOUNCEMENT. 


We desire to inform our friends and patrons, and the 
educational public in New England, that 


MR. R. S. THOMAS 


now represents this house in the New England States, 
with offices at 


352 Washington St., Boston. 


Mr. Tuomas is heartily commended to the confidence 
and regard of all as a gentleman of high character, ability, 
and courtesy. He will be happy to give any desired 
information concerning such valuable and popular text- 
books as those of Maury, Davis, Holmes, Willson, Ven- 
able, Sanford, Gildersleeve, Browne and Haldemann, 
etc., etc. 


UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO., 


43-47 E. Tenth St, New York. 


nell University. 


available, and should be examined 


is also the only adequate preparation for examinations, and a necessary part of every teacher’s working 
library. The titles of the chapters will give some idea of its comprehensiveness : 
II. The Renaissance, and some interesting phases of education 


I. Preliminaries of modern education. 
in the 16th century. 


The 17th century reformers. VII{. Female education 


nings of American education, X Characteristics of education in the 18th century. Xi Important edu 
cational treatises of the 18th century; Rollin, Rousseau, Kant. 


experiment. I Pestalozzi and his work. XIV. 
XV. Educational characteristics of the 19th century. 
plinary vaiue of studies. 


The bdok is on the whole popular, a combination of biographic sketch with comparative criticism, and 
just enough theoretic discussion to supply philosophic value and interest. 


Cc. W. BARDEEN, Publisher, Syracuse, N. Y. 


HISTORY OF MODERN EDUCATION. 


THE HISTORY OF MODERN EDUCATION. Ap account of Educa 
tional Opinion and Practice from the Revival of Learning to the Present Decade. 
SAMUEL G. WILLIAMS, Ph D, Professor of the Science and Art of Teachiog in Cor 
Cloth, pp 395. 
This is altogether the fullest and most 


Educational opinions of the 16th cenvury, 
16th century. Melancthon, Sturm, Trotzendorf, Neander, Ascham, Mulcaster, the Jesuits. 
characteristics of education in the 17th century. VI. Principles of the ‘educational reformers 


By 


$1.50. 
pene history of modern education now 


at once by all who have classes in that subject. It 


IV. Distinguished teachers of the 
Vv. Some 
Vil 
and Fenelon. IX The Oratory of Jesus. Begin- 
Basedow and the Philanthropinic 
General review of education in the 18th century. 
Herbert Spencer, Froebel, manual training, disci 


THE BEST ARITHMETIC PUBLISHED. 
ARRANGED with GREAT CARE and SKILL. 


THE REVISED MODEL ELEMENTARY and NEW MODEL COMPLETE ARITHMETICS. 
By H. H. BELFIELD, A. M,, Ph. D. 
prepared by @ man whose life has been devoted to successful teaching, 


These two bocks have been 
and whose experience in primary, grammar, and high schools has given him unu ual opportunity to be 
come familiar with the needs of both teacher and pupil, That the books are based on true pedagogical 
principles is ag | shown by the ease with which pupils master the successive topics presented, aud by 
their firm grasp of principles. 

The Elementary Book has been in use in the Chicago Public Schools since its publication. and is giving 
satisfactory results. The larger book, lately issued, is meeting with hearty commendation from the best 
sources, and is rapidly finding its way into the schoolrooms of live teachers. 

The Madison, Wis., ool . composed of business men and university professors, has, after a 
careful examination of the leading arithmetics, adopted both the new model and the Revised Model Ele- 


mentary Arithmstics. 
TERMS OF INTRODUCTION. 
Revised Model Elementary Arithmetic ...60 cts. New Model Complete Arithmetic ... ..... 65 cts. 


We solicit your correspondence. Address GEO. SHERWOOD «& Co., 
(Mention this journal.) 307 and 309 Wabash Ave,, Chicago, Il, 


A BOOK 


FOR EVERY 


PARENT 
TEACHER. 


Publishea 


HOME AND SCHOOL TRAINING. By HIRAM ORCUTT, LL.D., author of “ Teacher’s 


Manual,” “School Keeping : 


Physical Culture, and a sketch of the author’s life. 


This book will be found of great value to 


: Training. The author’s aim is to survey briefly the entire educational field from the standpoint of home, and to 
..... aid parents, teachers, and school officers in their mutual relations in the important work which they have to do. 


by THOMPSON, BROWN c& CoO., Boston, Mass. 


A new edition with one new chapter on 


310 pages; $1.00. Mailed on receipt of price. 


s+ It is the impersonation of good 
sense and practical wisdom.” 
—Prof. Tyler, D.D. (Amherst). 


How To Do It,” etc. 


Teachers and Superintendents, and to those directing Home 


DIXON’S SILICA-GRAPHITE ROOF PAINT. 


E understand that many teachers own their own homes, and we therefore want to call 
their attention to Drxon’s Grapuite Paint, which we recommend for roofs of all kinds. 
It covers two to three times more surface, and lasts four to five times longer than any other 


It is not a new article, and there are roofs painted with this paint that have not re- 
We shall be pleased to send our circulars ; and 


paint. 
quired repainting in fifteen to twenty years. 


now is the proper time to paint. | 
We endorse this paint as fully as we do Dixon’s American Graphite Pencils. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., JERSEY CITY, N. J. 
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EIMER & AMEND, 


205—211 Third Avenue, 
New York. 


Importers and Manfrs. of 


APPARATUS, 


Chemicals, Minerals, &c. 


SPECIALTY LABORATORY OUTFITS (Balances, 
Weights, Porcelain and Glass Ware, etc.) 
Sole Agents for Zeiss’ famous Microscopes. 


Apparalus, 


Chemicals. 


IMPORTERS and MANUFACTURERS, 


Bullock & Crenshaw, 


528 Arch St., Philadelphia. 


PRICED CATALOGUES mailed upon receipt of 
postage, 5 cents. 


JOSEPH ZENTMAYER, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Microscopes and Microscopic Apparatus, 


2901 SOUTH ELEVENTH STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
MICROSCOPES FROM $38 TO $1,000. 
Catalogue on application. 


THE ACWE 
is the cheapest 
and beet slate 
Cover made. 

When theslate 
ia broken the 
cover can be 
transferred to 


a new slate. 

Sample mailed 
for10c. Send 
for catalogue 
and diecounts. 


J.L. HAMMETT, 
352 Washington St., Boston. 


Local Agents 


PENNSYLVANIA 


To represent the 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 
and AMERICAN TEACHER 
At County LTastitutes, 
Liberal terms to those who mean business. 
Address AGENCY DEPT. 
NEW ENGLAND PUB. CO., 
3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


STUDY LAW 
AT HOME. 
TAKE A COURSE IN THE 
SPRAGUE CORRESPONDENCE 
SCHOOL OF LAW, (incorporated.; 


Send ten cents (stamps) for 
particulars to 


J. Corner, Jr, Secry, 
DETROIT, MICH. 
618 Whitney BLock. 


UNQUALIFIED 
SUCCESS, 

USEFUL TO ALL 

TEACHERS, 


is a multiple copy 
ing apparatus pro- 
vided; simple, effici 
ent and inexpensive. 


THE EXPRESS DUPLICATOR is that instrument, re 
produces a large number of exact copies from any and 
every writing, drawing. music, etc.; much different, 
quicker, and better than other processes. Sample 
outfits 6x9 $3.75; 9x13 86.00 net. complete. Free 


specimen and information of C, BENSINGER & CO., 
615 Dey St., New York City. 


Factory 5 Dey St. 


¢ per day, at 
$5 10 S15 


and plating jewelry watches 
tableware, &c. Pilates the 


i Every house has goods need 
ing plating. Wholesale to 
agents $5. Write for circu- 


Remedy Free. INSTANTRELIEF, Fina 
ourein 10 days. Never returns; no purge; 
no no suppository. A victim tri ed 
in vain every remedy has discovered a 
simple cure, which he wi!! mail free to his fellow suf- 
ferers. Address J. REKVES,Bos 8890, New York 


GENTS make 100 PER CEAT and win $748 CASH Prise 
on my Corsets, Belts, Brushes and Medicines. 
Sample free. Territory. Dr. Bridgman, 375 B’way, N.¥ 


CHEMICAL and PHYSICAL| 


VITALIZED PHOSPHITES. 


i i he phosphoid prin- 
Y The special brain and nerve food from t 
ISS S ciple of the ox-brain, and embryo of wheat. The very wet 
tonic for preventing as well as curing mental and nervous 
i exhaustion, and diseases of debility. Thousands of the 
world’s bra'n workers maintain their bodily and mental 
\ 


ae zee vigor by its use. It isa vital phosphile,— not a /aboratory 


CROSBY'S 


* 


phosphate. Pamphlet with full information tent free. 
Each package has our signature: 


Druggists, or by mail em 
($1.00) from 56 W. 25th ; On 
St., New York. 
Alse, Crosby’s Cold and Catarrh Cure. Price, 50 cents. 


UEEN & CO., Philadelphia, 


PHILOSOPHICAL, Place 
ELECTRICAL, and ; 
CHEMICAL Your Orders g 
APPARATUS. NOW. 


We publish 16 different Catalogues. Send for Catalogue 219. 


ANDREWS MANUF’G CO. 


LEADING MANUFACTURERS OF 


SCHOOL APPARATOLUS. 


76 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. : 
MAPS, GLOBES, ‘ HARTS, BLACKBOARDS, i Send for Catalogues anda Prices. 


Remington 


STANDARD "TYPEWRITER. 


UNEQUALED FOR 


e Easy Manipulation. 


The importance of the Typewriter as a pleasant and most efficient means 
of learning a proper constructive use of the English language,—terseness 
and elegance of expression, spelling, capitalization, punctuation, paragraph- 
ing, etc., etc., is now generally recognized by progressive educators. 

The Remington has long been the Standard Writing-machine of the 
World. Constructed upon the most correct scientific principles it has been 
constantly improved. 


SEND FOR AN ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, 327 Broadway, New York. 


The GEM PENCIL SHARPENER 
I8 THE BEST FOR SCHOOLS. Sharpens both 


MACHINE IN USE Lead and Slate Pencils. 
Manufactured by 
GOULD & COOK, 
Leominster, Mass. 
Send for Circular. We will send ma- 
chines on trial to responsible parties. 


For Sale by 
G.8. PERRY, 73 Fulton Street, Boston. 
W. A. OLMSTED, 182 Wabash Av.Chicago 
J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, 
717 Market St., Philadelphia. 
UNION SCHOOL FURNITURE Co., 
—asz Battle Creek, Mich 


GOLD MEDALS, PARIS EXPOSITION, 1878 and 1889. 
THE FAVORITE NUMBERS, 


JOSEPH G' LLOTT'S 303, 404, 604 E.F., 361, 
STEEL PENS. 170, 601 E. ¥., 332, 


and his other styles. 
Sold by All Dealers throughout the World. 


LIQUID SLATING for 


Blackboard surfaces of 7X2 in. made of best 


Wilton Carpet, concave 
either wood, plaster, or y i 
world. $700 per Gal. feear $1.00 per Bes. 


Samples on paper free. Sample by mail 15 cts 


J. E. BELL, 24 Portland St., Boston. 


CBEST GOODS 


BLACKBOARDS WZ GLOBES 
CRAYONS MAPS 
ERASERS CHARTS 


EVERYTHING FOR THE SCHOOLROOM 


UNITED STATES SCHOOL FURNITURE CO. 


74 FIFT 
H AVENUE 307-309 WABASH AVE. 


NEW YoRK SIDNEY OHIO 
CHICAGO 


AND J. W. 
AINDERGARTEN SCHOOL A 00. 


All disorders of the Throat and 


Lungs is Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral, 
It has no equal as a cough-cure, 


Bronchitis 


‘When I was a boy, I had a bronchial 
trouble of such a persistent and stub- 
born character, that the doctor pro- 
nounced it incurable with ordinary 
remedies, but recommended me to try 
Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral. I did so, and 
one bottlecuredme. For the last fifteen 
years, I have used this preparation with 
good effect whenever I take a bad cold, 
and I know of numbers of people who 
keep it in the house all the time, not 
considering ,it safe to be without it.”’— 
J.C. Woodson, P. M., Forest Hill,W.Va. 


Cough 


“For more than twenty-five years, I 
was a sufferer from lung trouble, at- 
tended with coughing so severe at times 
as to cause hemorrhage, the paroxysms 
frequently lasting three or four hours. 
I was induced to try Ayer’s Cherry Pec- 
toral, and after taking four bottles, was 
thoroughly cured.””— Franz Hoffman, 
Clay Centre, Kans. 


La Crippe 

“Last spring I was taken down with 
la grippe. At times I was completely 
prostrated, and so difficult was my 
breathing that my breast seemed as if 
confined in an iron cage. I procured a 
bottle of Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral, and 
no sooner had I began taking it than 
relief followed. Icould not believe that 
the effect would be so rapid and the 
cure so complete.”—W. H. Williams, 
Cook City, 8. Dak. 


AYER’S | 
Cherry Pectoral 


es gong by Dr. J.C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Sold by all Druggists. Price $1; six bottles, $5. 


Prompttoact,suretocure 


9 HAVE YOU SEEN 9 


THE 


HAMMOND 
MANIFOLDING 
ATTACHMENT? 


Manifolding is Made Easy. 


No argument 
now left 

for competitors 
to attack the 
Hammond. 


SEND FOR DESCRIPTION. 


THE HAMMOND TYPEWRITER CO, 


447 and 449 East 52d St., 
[2] NEW YORK. 


} Foot Power 
ares Machinery. 
Lathes for wood and 
metal work. 
Saws reular ' 
etc. Specially adapted 
for use in /ndustrial 
and Manual Trainin 
Schools. Specia 
prices to Educational Institutions. 
rey and Price List free by mail. 
- F.& JOHN NES CO. 
949 RUBY ROCKFORD. 


ingi Both Ancient and Modern, 
Curiosities Bought, Sold, or Exchanged- 
Indian Implements of War from any country, S¢a!Ps, 
Skulls, Stone. Bone, or Wood Idols or "Carvings, 
Stone Arrow Points, Axes, Knives, Pipes, Mortars, 
Beads and Tomahawks, basket ware, old pottery. 
Indian dress or bod ornaments, bows and arrows, 
clubs and spears, old coins, shells, precious stones; 
works of art, and curiosities of every kind. Minera 
specimens from Alaska, Mexico, New Caledonia, 
Australia, and the United States. Correspondence 
solicited, NATHAN JOSEPH & CO., 

641 Clay Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


Musical, far sounding, and highly satis- 
factory Bells for Schools, Churches, 4- 
MENEELY & CO., | Established 
WEST TROY, N. Y.| 1826- 
lon and prices on application. 


The finest quality of Bells for Churches, 
Chimes, Schools, etc. Fully warranted. 
Write for Catalogue and Prices. 

BELL FOUNDRY 


BUCKEYE 
THE VAN DUZEN & TIFT CO., CINCINNATI, 0. 
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GOLDENROD. 


BY ELLA GILBERT IVES, 


( Solidago ) 


Sing a song of Goldenrod, 
The dearest flower that grows 
And let it be a merry glee 
That everybody knows. 
For we rejoice the nation’s choice 
Is not the queenly rose. 
O Goldenrod ! bright Goldenrod ! 
We'll sing your praises ever. 
Though but a weed, 
Your voice we'll heed, 
**Our Union none can sever,”’ 


Sing a song of Goldenrod! 
The bonniest flowers of all 
That garner light from eanshine bright, 
Wherever sunbeams fall. 
And let the glee ring glad and free 
From cottage and from hall. 
O Goldenrod! dear Goldenrod! 
We'll sing your praises ever. 
Thovogh but a weed, 
Your voice we'll heed,— 
** Our Union none can sever.’’ 


Sing a song of Goldenrod! 
The truest bit of gold 
That ever gleams by woodland streams 
Or on the wayside wold, 
Till o’er and o’er, from shore to shore, 
The echoes sweet are rolled. 
O Goldenrod! dear Goldenrod! 
We'll sing your praises ever. 
Though but a weed, 
Your voice we’ ll heed,— 
** Oar Union none can sever.’’ 


WHAT THEY SAY. 


George A. LitrLerieLp, Providence, R. I.: The 
inattentive pupil is practically absent. 


G. Srantey Hau: As arule only slow or stupid chil- 
dren can tell how their minds act. 


Supt. B. B. Russeut, Brockton, Mass. : The existence 
of a county truant school renders it less of a necessity. 


Mrs. Evpora Hartmann, La Porte, Indiana: A de- 
scription of a perfect kindergartner is a description of a 
perfect woman. 


Francis W. Parker: Children should be trained to 
work, to love work, and to put their brains into work. 
This, it seems to me, sums up education as it should be. 


Supt. Cuas. W. Albany, N. Y.: Nearly all 
admit the evils connected with the formal examinations, 
yet few would willingly part with their stimulating in- 
fluences. 


Inspector James L. Huaues, Toronto, Ontario: 
The child acquires knowledge more rapidly, more def- 
initely, and more permanently before he goes to school 
than afterwards. 


Tae Lonpon Lancer: It would, indeed, in many 
cases render the duties of a school teacher as barren as 
difficult, if he were not allowed a reasonable freedom in 
physical correction. 


Henry Sasin, Jowa: No depths of pedagogic lore, 
no study of educational history, no knowledge of methods 
learned from books, can compensate for a lack of that 
power which enables the village school mistress to stand, 
crayon in hand, before the blackboard and illustrate the 
lesson, or to construct her apparatus from the cheap 


TWILIGHT. 


BY ADELAIDE VY. FINCH, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


It is twilight,—the most restful time of all the day. 
Nature is lulling herself to sleep. The oriole’s carol 
sounds fainter and fainter and is finally lost in the far 
distance ; the cows low gently as they are driven home 
from the verdant pasture ; the wind rocks the tall branches 
with cradle-like motion; and even old ocean with its 
usual roar and boom seems to have forgotten, for the pre- 
sent, its mad impetuosity, and rolls at our feet with a 
gentle swish, swish, that acts as nature’s own narcotic 
upon our tired brains. 

The cricket waits the darkening hour before calling to 
its mate. 

A sandpiper scurries along the sands, silently and alone. 

Across the western sky are blended prismatic colors 
which artists try in vain to reproduce, and miles away, 
resting in a bed of blue, blagwky, is a stretch of deep 
rose-pink reflection, which as we gaze upon it grows lighter 
and lighter and finally fades away. 

We stroll along the bluffs. The “sensitive-plant” at 
our feet folds its tiny leaves and awaits the coming morn. 

Our tones are hushed ; the inspiration of the hour is 
deep upon us. 

Delicate and more delicate still grow the colors in the 
West. Louder and still louder is the rumbling of the 
surf. 


The twinkling stars appear. The twilight’s gone. 


THE ECONOMIC CAUSES OF MORAL 
PROGKESS. 


BY SIMON N. PATTEN, PH. D., 
Professor of Political Economy, University of Peunsylvania. 


The economist in clearing away the obstacle which ob- 
secure economic laws is compelled to investigate all the 
problems that cluster around industrial life and on ac- 
count of the stress which is being laid on the subjective 
side of economics, he must become a psychologist. As 
a psychologist he has studied many problems hitherto 
neglected in this field and has caused to arise a new method 
of psychological investigation and the formulation of 
laws that throw new light on old problems. With the 
vantage ground thus obtained it is possible to reéxamine 
the principles of ethics and modify them by the new doc- 
trines that have arisen from economic investigation. 

Primitive morality sought to secure a conformity to the 

moral law either by educating the actor to be indifferent 
to pleasure or by associating evil results with the keen 
pleasures which so often lead the actor astray. These 
remedies tend to reduce the pleasure of living by shutting 
out one class of pleasures without offering any substitute 
for it. This form of morality was the natural outcome 
of the education and environment of the early moralists. 
They were philosophers purely and confined themselves to 
introspective methods, never being attracted to the laws 
of utility which lie at the basis of morality. It remained 
for the economists to investigate first this field of psy- 
chology. 
Economic theory can throw light on moral problems if 
it can show how the higher pleasures obtain the power to 
resist strong passions. The mechanism of economic pro- 
gress is best seen in the theory of consumption. In order 
to understand this theory it is necessary to formulate a 
few of its laws: 

I. The pleasure secured from an harmonious group of 
articles is much greater than the sum of utilities which 
can be obtained from separate consumption. 

II. We must impute to the parts of each complimentary 
group a utility higher than they would have in isolation. 

III. No article or group will remain part of the 
standard of life unless the excess of its utility above the 
cost is about the same as that of other parts of the 


articles at the country store. 


standard. 


IV. Groups of pains are much larger than groups of 
pleasures. 

The increase of the standard of life (the sum of 
pleasures which society has to enjoy) depends upon these 
four economic causes. To raise the standard of life in- 
volves the ejection from our consumption of articles out 
of harmony with the new conditions, these articles are 
often those that by themselves were sources of great 
pleasure. 

From an economic standpoint, the difference between 
a good and a bad consumer lies in the willingness to eject 
from the consumption elements which do not unite read- 
ily into large groups. These are the conditions that 
create a higher standard of life. While the economic and 
moral standards are not the same, the same psychological 
principles act in each case. 

There are in morals two active principles or instincts, 
with two underlying conditions accompanying their work- 
ing. The conditions to morality come from the economic 
world and lie in the size of the compliments of pleasures, 
and in the equality of the pleasures forming the compli- 
ments. The principles shaping the action of the will are 
the ejection of discordant elements and the correct im- 
putation of pleasures. Only those who have acquired 
the habit of summarily ejecting discordant elements can 
form the highest ideals or have the character needed to 
realize them. 

There are thus two plans by which right conduct may 
be encouraged. Either the requital for evil deeds may 
be emphasized, and thus the pleasure of the wrong action 
can be reduced by its associated evils until the greater 
surplus of pleasure is on the side of the right action, or 
the pleasure of the right action may be increased by en- 
larging the complimentary groups of pleasures and thus 
the instincts and motives that induce the actor naturally 
to choose the right are strengthened. 


THE STUDY OF HISTORY. 


BY WALTER A. EDWARDS. 
Principal of the Rockford, Ill., High School. 


The mark of the well-educated man is a broad human 
sympathy. He takes an active interest in whatever con- 
cerns mankind. And history is the stady which, more 
than any other, develops this breadth of culture. It more 
than any other one study produces that breadth of mind 
and bigness of heart which discover ard respond to the 
elements of a common humanity wherever they may exist. 
And this should be the chief aim of history study in the 
public school. Other important objects,—the culture of 
the imagination, preparation for the duties of citizenship, 
the education of the sense of causality, etc ,—are neces- 
sarily involved in the attainment of this aim. All else is 
secured if the pupil so identifies himself with the peoples 
he is studying that they are no longer merely the dead 
material of his science, but living personalities. 

How is this keenness of interest in the past to be main- 
tained ? Not by making prominent the peculiarities of 
ancient peoples, for in the novel and the odd are not found 
the roots of an enduring interest. Resemblances are to 
be emphasized. The pupil must be made to feel his kin- 
ship with the peoples he reads about. And this can be 
done only as he sees the intimacy of interdependence ex- 
isting between different nations and comes to understand 
how the whole human race is one great family working 
together for a common end. Much help in developing 
this sense of kinship is found in the proper use of historic 
parallels, which are the tokens of brotherhood. When 
the pupil finds events and institutions in one country 
which call up parallels in another, he begins to understand 
the common need which in the two cases led to the same 
result. Parallels are useful, too, as an aid to the memory 
and as a test of the pupil’s understanding of history. But 
most important of all in arousing the sense of relationship 


lis a near approach to and familiarity with the men with 
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whom we claim relationship,—the men of past ages and 
of other climes. To this ead they must be presented to 
the pupil as living personalities, speaking for themselves, 
not mere catalogues of virtues and faults, analyzed and 
tabulated by text-book writers. Some teachers seek to 
meet this need by encouraging or requiring the pupils to 
read the literature of each period parallel to the study of 
its history. But we are most successful when we base all 
our history work upon a study of the original documents. 
In these original documents the pupil comes face to face 
with the makers of history themselves. He hears their 
own words and meets them in their daily lives. And 
from this free intercourse gains that widening of the in- 
tellectual horizon and enlarging of the heart which is the 
best preparation for life, that is, the best education. 

We have made great advances in the teaching of his- 
tory. No one is now content with kings and battles and 
dates alone. Bat better even than the merely scientific 
understanding of history, is that broad and keen sympathy 
with men, that rounded fullness of life in which every 
man and every human interest has a part. And to this 
it is the province of the new “humanity,” history, to 
lead us. 


SALT LAKES AND THE LESSON THEY 
TEACH. 


BY JACQUES W. REDWAY, 
Editor Goldthwaite’s Geographical Magazine. 

In a preceding number of the Journat I described 
the manner in which most of the fresh lakes of the 
United States originated. It now remains to consider 
salt lakes, their distribution and their origin. The state- 
ment that lakes without outlets are salt is a very common 
one; indeed, it is usual to define salt lakes with these 
very words. Now it is true that salt lakes have no out- 
lets, but to reverse the statement is untrue. Asa matter 
of fact, for every lake that is without an outlet that is salt, 
there are a dozen whose waters are as sweet and limpid 
as when they dropped from the clouds. Whether or not 
a lake without an outlet becomes salt depends not so much on 
the absence of an outlet as upon the character of the soil 
through which its feeders flow. If the soil contains no 
soluble mineral salts, then none will be carried to the 
basin. On the contrary, if it holds ever so little solable 
saline matter, then the latter will be carried to the basin, 
and as usually it cannot escape, the waters of the lake be- 
come more and more impregnated. Finally they become 
a saturated brine, but long before saturation is reached, 
the saline matter begins to form an incrustation about the 
edges of the basin, and the deposition continues until a 
mat of salt covers the whole bed of the lake. 

Such a process is going on at present in that arm of 
the Caspian Lake known as the Karaboghas, or “ black 
gulf.” Among the indentations of the lake is a very large 
one bearing this name. It is connected with the lake 
by a narrow strait 450 feet wide. The strait is not more 
than six or eight feet deep and the waters of the gulf are 
nowhere more than fifteen feet in depth. A current of 
four or five knots is always running into the lake, but 
none ever sets in the opposite direction. Daring hot, 
dry weather the current is much more rapid, and it is 
accelerated also by westerly winds. According to the 
carefully made measurements of M. de Baer, 600,000,- 
000 cubic feet of water flow into the gulf daily while 
*‘not a drop flows back into the lake.” Now this vast 
inflow of water represents the amount daily evaporated ; 
and, inasmuch as it contains about two per cent. of salt, 
upwards of 350,000 tons of this substance are daily de- 
posited in the Black Gulf. No animal life can survive in 
its briny waters, and in the course of time the entire 
lagoon will be filled with salt ; then the winds will soon 
cover it over with dust and detritus, Possibly in some 
future geological age it may be discovered as a “ Salina 
epoch,” such as that of central New York. 

In the great basin of the western United States there 
are a number of lakes possessing more than ordinary in- 
terest. A survey of the region has shown, however, that 
instead of a single cluster, these lakes form two individ- 
ually distinct groups. Morever, in each case we must 
bring fresh, brackish, and salt lakes together in a single 
class. Open your atlas and turn to the map of the basin 
region. Find Owens’ Lake (salt), Mono Lake (alkaline), 
Walker Lake (salt), Pyramid, Humboldt, and Carson, 


Winnemucca and Mud Lakes (all brackish), and Goose 
Lake (fresh). All told there are upwards of one hun- 
dred lakes in this group. Now the reason that these 
lakes are included in a single group lies in the fact that 
they are remnants of a single lake that in former and not 
very remote times, covered this whole region. To this 
former lake the name of La Houtan has been given. In 
size its area was not far from 19,000 square miles. The 
old shore-line has been traced, and the resulting surveys 
have given us a map of the lake with its islands about as 
accurate as though the lake were in existence to-day. 
Another group of these basin lakes is shown in the ac- 
companying map of Lake Bonneville. In this map the 
white surface shows the area once covered with water ; 
the dotted portion is the land that was higher than the 
water level; and the black lined parts, the lakes still in 
existence that are remnants of Lake Bonneville. Some 
twenty or thirty small lakes are not shown on the map. 
The 41st parallel crosses Great Salt Lake, and the 112th 
and 113th meridians intercept respectively its eastern and 
western borders. The 39th parallel crosses Sevier Lake. 
Of these remnants, Great Salt Lake is, of course, the 


Dry Land 


Old Lake, 


Remnants 


the most interesting, and the old shore lines high upon 
the sides of Uinta Mountains are one of the most charac- 
teristic incidents of scenery between Ogden and Salt 
Lake City. Until within twelve years past Great Salt 
Lake showed signs of a gradual increase in volume; but 
since that time the diversion of its feeders for purposes 
of irrigation has caused a percetible diminmution in its 
size, and the area covered is yearly shrinking. The 
waters of the lake contain from twelve to twenty per 
cent. of saline matter. During an unusually dry season 
they become almost a saturated brine. Utah Lake over- 
flows the rim of its basin, and the waters are, therefore, 
fresh and sweet. The overflow constitutes Jordan River, 
but most of this surplus is drawn off into irrigating 
ditches. Sevier River also has been diverted into culti- 
vated fields and, in consequence the lake into which it 
flows has become dry,—perhaps temporarily,—but it is 
not improbable that the desiccation may be permanent, 
When Lake Bonneville was filled to the upper shore- 
line, its waters were fresh, and the surplus was poured 
into Snake River, a tributary of the Columbia. The old 
outlet at Red Rock Pass, Idaho, is still visible. It is 


shown at the upper edge of the map. 


The existence of salt and alkaline lakes side by side 
with comparatively fresh ones, all without outlets, and all 
situated in a region whose soil is full of soluble mineral 
salts, is an interesting problem. The researches of Messrs, 
Gilbert and Russell of the United States Geological 
Survey have brought about a solution of the question. 
The whole basin region has been subjected to variations 
in the amount of rainfall. The amount of precipitation 
has increased during a period of years, and then de- 
creased. The length of time between maximum and 
minimum is not known with certainty, but it must have 
been several hundred years,—possibly more than one 
thousand. 

When the yearly rainfall had reached its maximum, 
Lake Bonneville was deeper by 950 feet than at the 
present time ; Lake la Houtan filled its basin to a height 
of several hundred feet above its present surface level. 
During the period of least rain-fall, however, most of the 
water disappeared. The small basins now constituting, 
Pyramid Lake, Carson Sink, Winnemucca Lake, and 
others became entirely dry, and the winds soon covered 
the incrustation of salt with a thick layer of detritus. 
Owens and Walker Lakes, on the contrary did not disap- 
pear. So, when the rainfall increased and the old basins 
began to refill, Winnemucca and Pyramid Lakes, whose 
salt incrustations were covered, became fresh lakes, while 
Owens and Walter Lakes still retained all the saline 
matter in solution. 

It is well to bear in mind that rainfall has everything 
to do with the lake. Ordinarily, a lake can form 
only when precipitation exceeds evaporation; conse- 
quently the slightest change in the amount of rainfall or 
in its distribution will at once be registered on the lake 
shore. If the rainfall in the basin of the Great Lakes 
were to decrease by an amount of water a little greater 
than that at present poured over Niagara Falls, the lakes 
themselves in time would shrink to a fraction of their 
present size and become salt lakes,—sooner or later to 
entirely disappear. Lakes are the most ephemeral feat- 
ures of the earth’s surface, and dead lake basins, once a 
wonder to the geologist, are now one of the most com- 
mon incidents in physiographic history. Rivers, as 
Gilbert aptly puts it, are the mortal enemies of lakes; in 
their action they are even more potent than a deficiency 
of rainfall. For while the latter simply causes the water 
of the lake to disappear by evaporation, the former de- 
liberately destroys the basin that held the water. The 
stream that flows into a lake is steadily at work filling up 
the basin with salt and other detritus ; while the stream 
that flows out, little by little cuts down the rim until the 
lake is drained. 


THE STORY OF COLUMBUS. 


BY FLORENCE A. BLANCHARD. 


Have room decorated with flags and picture of Columbus. Draw 
on the board map of Spain and the most western islands in the 15th 
century, also draw picture of the ship in which he sailed and the 
house in which he died. [Winsor’s History of Columbus. ] 


1. Reading( in concert ):—Psalm CVII., 23.80. 

2. His ANCESTRY. 

All writers have found great difficulty in mastering the genealo- 
gy of Columbus. A pride in the name of Columbus has been 
shared by all who have borne it, and there has been a competition 
among many branches of the common stock to establish the evi- 
dence of their descent in connection with the greatest name of the 
family. Many pretenders have arisen, It would be impossible to 
determine the exact relationship between the various French and 
Italian Colombos and Colons of the fifteenth century. Famous 
though these mariners were, there is no evidence to connect them 
with the line of Christopher Columbus. 

Giovanni Colombo the grandfather of the Admiral lived prob- 
ably in Quinto al Mare, a region east of Genoa. It was this 
Giovanni’s son, Domenico, who came from Quinto, at least as early 
as 1439, and settled himself in the wool-weaver’s quarter, so called, 
in Genoa, where in due time he owned a house. From there, he 
seems to have removed to Savona, where various notarial acts 
recognize him, at a later period, as a Genoese resident in Savona. 
About 1484 he returned to Genoa, bat misfortunes followed him 
there as elsewhere. When we lose sight of him in 1494, he may 
have heard ramors of the transient prosperity of his son, and per- 
haps have read the marvelous tale of the great discovery. 

The mother of Columbus was Susanna, a daughter of Giacomo 
de Fontanarosea, from the Bisagno country, a region east of Genoa. 
She died in bis early youth. There were four other children, three 
brothers and one sister. 


8. His Brrtu anp BIRTHPLACE. 


Several dates are given for his birth covering a range of twenty 
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years, but the best authority places it in the twelve months between 
March 15, 1446, and March 20, 1447. The birthplace of Columbus 
yet remaine undecided. That he was a Genoese is not disputed; 
but in 1492 Genoa comprised a territory; and among the small 
towns in it, or near it, which have claimed the honor, may be men- 
tioned Plaisance, Cogoletto, Cuccaro, Pradello, Finale, Quinto, 
Milan, Modena, Savona, and others. The claim of Genoa stands 
first and after Genoa, that of Savona has always received the best 
recognition. In Cogoletto, a small town about fifteen miles from 
Genoa, there is still a house claimed to be the one in which Colum- 
bus was born. But there is no doubt that he was born in Genoa 


where 
‘*Gently, as roses die, the day declines; 
On the charmed air there is a hush the while, 
And delicate are the twilight tints that smile 
Upon the summits of the Apennines,” 


The city was slow to claim the honor, and it was not until about 
1825 that a statue was erected to Columbus in Genoa. A house in 
the Vico Dritto Ponticello, No. 37, has been identified as the one in 
which his father lived during the younger years of Christopher's 
life. Probably he wasbornthere, The city bought the estate in 
Jane 1887 and placed over its door an inscription recording the 
associations of the spot. : 

4, His ADVANTAGES, 

The wool-combers of Genoa established local schools for the 
education of their children and Christopher may have had his share 
of their instruction. He acquired the manual dexterity of a good 
penman and could draw maps with such skill that, while in Portu- 
gal in later life, he practiced it for the gaining of alivelihood. For 
a brief period, not far from 1460, he may have been at the Univer- 
sity of Pavia, seeking to understand the mysteries of cosmography, 
astrology, and geometry. That he had a broad acquaintance with 
bocks,— both of the elder writers and his contemporaries,—his later 
life shows. Doubtless he pureued the trade as weaver with his 
father for a time, but in early boyhood, he began to follow the sea. 

5. Singing :—“ Speed our Republic.’’ 

6. THe AGE OF COLUMBUS. 

Tke age of Columbus is almost without a parallel. It saw 
Martin Luther burn the Pope’s bull. Erasmus was added to the 
broadeners of life. Ancient art was revived. Modern art was re- 
presented by Da Vinci, Michael Angelo, Titian, Raphael, Holbein, 
and Diirer. Copernicus searched the heavens. The route of the 
Portuguese by the African cape and the voyage of Columbus opened 
new worlds to thought and commerce. Articles of trade multiplied. 
A great desire for geographical knowledge was awakened. The 
compass and the astrolabe,—an instrament for reckoning latitude, — 
had given a new impulse to aavigation. Voyagers were braver and 
struck boldly out into the open sea. The art of printing had jast 
come into use, and books of travel were eagerly read. Marco Polo 
and other adventurers returning from the east told wonderful stories 
of the wealth of Asiatic cities. Genoa, Florence, and Venice, com- 
manding the commerce of the Mediterranean had become enriched 
by trade with the east. The journey east was made by caravans 
to the Red Sea, thence on camels across the desert to the Nile, and 
lastly by ships over the Mediterranean to Europe. 

The great problem of the age was how to reach the East Indies 
by eea, and thus give a cheaper route to their rich producta, 

The discovery of Columbus came in the ripeness of time. 

7. Recitation: ‘* Colambus’’—( James Montgomery ) ; 

Longfellow’s Poems of Places, Vol. V. ‘‘ New England.”’ 

8. THe ALLUREMENTS OF PORTUGAL AND HER SEAMAN- 
SHIP, 

The fame of the Portuguese voyaging ont upon the vasty deep, 
or following the western coast of Africa had been for some time a 
common topic of talk among the seamen of the Mediterranean. 
They were reputed to be the most expert seamen in Europe and 
many times had these hardy mariners pushed boldly out into the 
Sea of Darkness, as the Atlantic ocean was then called, making 
many discoveries. Prince Henry the Navigator stands out as the 
exemplar of this great age of discovery and he it was who rendered 
the career of the Genoese possible. What more natural than that 
Columbus, in life’s prime, should have cast his fortanes with that 
nation ? 


9. COLUMBUS IN PORTUGAL. 

And August 7, 1473, we find him in Lisbon. His brother Bar- 
tholomew was alreedy in that city. Not long after his arrival, he 
married Donna Felipa Muniz, the daughter of a seaman and dis- 
tinguished navigator, who had been governor of Porto Santo. 
Columbus received all his books, charts, and nautical instruments. 
His aesociates were navigators and seamen,—well versed in all the 
geographical lore of the day. 

Time went on. He Jaid his plan before King John of Portugal, 
who, being pleased with the idea, referred it to the geographers of 
his court, They pronounced it a visionary scheme. But the king, 
thinking there might be truth in it, had the meanness to dispatch a 
vessel secretly to test the matter. The pilot had the charts of 
Columbus but lacked his courage. After sailing westward from 
Cape Verde Islands for a few days, and seeing nothing but a wide 
waste of tossing waves, he returned, ridiculing the idea. 


10. His THEORIES. 

Columbus believed that the earth was round, not a novel idea to 
all, and that by sailing west he could reach the East Indies. His 
faith was strengthened by pieces of wood curiously carved, by trees, 
and seeds of unknown species, and especially by the bodies of two 
men of strange color and visage which had been washed on the 
shores of the Azores, Maderia, Canary, and Cape Verde Islands,— 
the most westerly lands known. He sought to test the truth. He 
must have men and ships. It may be that he believed himself to 
be divinely called to ‘‘carry the true faith into the uttermost parts 
of the earth,’ but the desire to extend the Christian faith to 
heathen was often on the lips of the discoverers of the fifteenth 


century, yet it was never so powerful but that gold and pearls made 
them easily forget it. 

11. His Warrina-Time. 

In the life of every great man, there is alwaysa “ waiting-time.”’ 
That of Columbus covered a period between 1473 and 1487. These 
fourteen years made possible his later career, and though we would 
like much to follow him through that time, there are no authentic 
records to give us the facts. It is said that he visited Genoa. He 
left Portugal secretly, however, in 1484, after the death of his wife, 


ae with him his son Diego, born sometime between 1475 and 


12, CoLUMBUS IN SPAIN, 

By what route, or by what means, be reached Spain, is uncertain, 
but the opening scene of his career there, is found in the picturesque 
story of the appearance of a forlorn traveler accompanied by a 
little boy, and begging for bread and water for the child at the 
gates of the convent of Rabida, which stood ona height within 
sight of the sea, not far from the little seaport of Palos, 

The friar of the convent was interested in the story he heard, 
and through his influence Columbus was enabled to lay his plan be- 
fore Ferdinand, king of Spain. During seven long years, he im- 
portuned the king for a reply. At last, the learned men of the 
University of Salamanca declared the plan too foolish for farther at- 
tention. In the beginning of February, 1492, he started to leave 
Spain for France, when Isabella, finally won to his cause, called 
him back. The queen agreed to pledge her jewels for the money, 
bot her sacrifice was not required, for the treasurer of Aragon and 
the friends of Columbus advanced the money. After eighteen 
years of waiting he was ready to equip his fleet. 

13, Singing: ‘* Hail Columbia,’’ 

14, THe FLEET. 

Though armed with the king’s authority, Colambus obtained 
veesels and sailors with the greatest difficulty. The boldest seamen 
shrunk from such a desperate undertaking. At last Palos was im- 
pressed for two ships. The people of the town assembled in the 
charch of St. George while a notary read the royal commands laid 
upon them. It took time for the simple people to divine the full 
extent of such an order and their reluctance was so great, it was 
reported to the Court. Even then, not until Martin Alonzo Pinzon, 
aided by his brother,— both navigators,—came forward did matters 
straighten. Within a month three ships were fitted ont,—not tall 
stout ships such a8 we see lying at our wharves to day with their 
broad sails, huge wooden sides, and wide decks,—but small frail 
crafta called caravels, not so large as those we see sailing up and 
down our rivers and lakes, The Santa Maria was bis flag ship but 
it proved a “dull sailor and unfit for discovery.’’ The other two 
were named Pinta and Nina. About a hundred men in all, some 
say ninety and some one hundred and twenty, were pressed into 
service. 

15. DEPARTURE FROM PALOS, 

On Friday morning, August 3, 1492, a half hour before sunrise, 
the fleet sailed away 

** Net over violet seas that rise and fall 

With whispering winds beneath an eastern sky,”’ 
to the mysterious Islands of the Blest, but to the distant West, 
‘6 where the ocean tambled down a great hillside.’’ 

16. Recitation: ‘*‘ Palos’’—( Joanna Baillie) ; 

Poems of Places, by Longfellow. Vol. 14-15. 

17. Singing: ‘‘ Crawford’s National Hymn.” 

18. THE VOYAGE. 

We will pass over the many incidents of that voyage,—the storms 
and tempests which they encountered, the delusive appearances of 
land, the hopes and fears of the sailors, their excitement avd their 
dejection, the murmurs and even matinous spirit of the crew when 
they determined to throw Colambus overboard. But signe of land 
began to appear. Birds came and rested on the masts, a large 
branch from a tree floated by; and even the dullest sailor could 
not fail to believe those signs and their murmurs were silenced. It 
is the 20th of October and the indications of land are so strong that 
at night a double watch was ordered on the forecastle. At day- 
break, the joyful ery of ‘ Land!’ rang cut from the Pinta, the 
foremost ship. A shore, green with tropical verdure, lay smiling 
before them. 

19. THe LANDING. 

Columbus, dressed in a military suit of scarlet embroidered with 
gold, and attended by bis men, stepped upon the new world, 
Friday, October 21, 1492, and planting the cross, took possession 
of the country in the name of Ferdinand and Isabella. 

Much discussion has been made as to what was the land dis- 
covered. In the 17th and 18th centuries the claims of San Salva- 
dor or Guanahani were urged. Modern research has chosen 
Watling’s Island. Columbus supposed that he had reached the 
islands lying off the eastern coast of Indis, and therefore called the 
dark-hued natives, Indians. They crowded the shore, and gazed on 
the spectacle with awe, supposing the ships to be huge white 
winged birds, and the Spaniards to have come from heaven. How 
soon they were undeceived ! 

20. RecITATION.—“' The First Voyage of Colambus.’’ Long- 
fellow's Poems of Places, Vol. I., ‘‘ New England.’”’ 

21. RETURN TO SPAIN AND RECEPTION. 

A short stay was made at Guanahani, Caba, and Hayti or His- 
paniola, as the Spaniards called it. Other islands were visited in 
the vain hope of securing Oriental treasures. At last, urged by 
his crew, Columbus relinquished the search and leaving thirty- 
five of his men as a colony on Hispaniola, on the let of January, 
1493, turned his vessels homeward. A violent storm on the return 
voyage threatened his frail ships with destruction, but it abated 
and after being driven to Lisbon, the shattered vessels sailed into 
the port of Palos. His reception was flattering in the extreme. 
The whole nation took a holiday. The king and queen were das- 
sled by their new and sudden acquisition. As Columbus told them 


of the beautiful land he had discovered, its brilliant birds, its 
tropical forest, ite delightful climate, and above all its natives wait- 
ing to be converted to the Christian faith, they sank upon their knees, 
and gave God thanks for such a signal triamph, 

22. His DowNFALL. 

Enemies arose on every side. Serious charges were made against 
him. Complaints were made of his management at Hispaniola 
and he returned to Spain to plead his own cause before the throne 
and was once more received into favor. But the clouds thickened. 
His repeated stories of the wonderful richness of the region had 
done their work. The gold had not been found. On his third 
voyage to Hispaniola, while regulating the affairs of the colony, he 
was interrupted by the arrival of Bovadilla, whom the Spanish 
soverigns had invested with power to examine into his condact, and, 
if needful, supersede him in the command. Colambus was sent 
back to Spain in chains. Dec. 17, 1500, he was delivered from 
irons and held his first interview with his sovereigns. He repelled 
the charges, but his rights were never restored. 

23. His Last YEars. 

We can find only pity for bis last yeare. Broken in spirits, 
almost helpless of limb, he passed his last years in want. Isabella 
died and the king not being interested in Columbus, the latter gave 
up hopes for himself but on his sick bed pleaded for his son. We 
read of his conference with and advice to Vespucius, with whose 
fame his own is so sadly conjoined. 

The making of his will was his last act. On the next day he 
partook of the sacrament and uttering,—‘* Into thy hands, O Lord, 
I commit my spirit,’’—breathed his last May 20, 1506, in the 
city of Valladolid. The home No. 7. Calle de Celon is still shown 
to travelers. 

24, BURIAL. 

His death passed unnoticed except by a small circle of relatives 
and friends. Twenty-seven days after ,the briefest notice was made 
in an official document of the town to the effect that “ the said 
Admiral is dead.’’ His body was buried at Valladolid, but in 1513 
was transported to the Carthusian Monastery of Seville, where a 
monument was erected by Ferdinand, with the inscription,—‘‘ To 
Castile and Leon Colon gave a new world.”” In 1536 it was re- 
moved to San Domingo, Hayti, and later in 1796, was taken to 
Havana with imposing ceremonies. The tomb in the Cathedral is 
inscribed in Spanish ; 

**O, reat thou, image of the great Colon, 


Thousand centuries remain, guarded in the urn, 
And in the remembrance of our nation.’’ 


In 1877 while excavating near the Cathedral in San Domingo, 
the vault was opened and a leaden coffin found containing haman 
bones and inscribed in Spanish : 


** Tilustrious and renowned name, 
Christopher Colambuzs.’’ 


It is thought that the body taken to Havana may be that of his 
son. 

25. PERSONAL APPEARANCE AND CHARACTER, 

It is not easy to draw a picture that his contemporaries would 
surely recognize, but let us think of him as he stood on San Salva- 
dor,—a man of impressive statue with lofty, not to say austere, 
bearing; his face long, his cheek bones high, his nose aquiline, 
eyes a light gray, complexion fair with freckles, hair once reddish, 
but then turned gray. His favorite garb seems to have been the 
frock of a Franciscan Monk. Asa man he was not above his age, 
doing little to improve his contemporaries but much to prepare the 
way for improvements. As the developer of a great world move- 
ment he was the embodiment of his times. 

27. Recitation (school). 

Far, like the comet’s way through infinite space, 
Stretches the long untraveled path of light 
Into the depths of ages; we may trace, 
Distant, the brightening glory of its flight, 


Till the receding rays are lost to human sight. 
— Bryant. 


O Land, the measure of our prayers, 
Hope of the world in grief and wrong, 
Be thine the tribute of the years, 
The gift of Faith, the crown of song. 
— Julia Ward Howe. 


27. Song, “ America.’’ 


28. CLosInG EXERCISE. 
Have the echool assemble outside and raising and saluting the 


flag, sing ‘‘ Red, White, and Blue.”’ 


SUBJECTS FOR EssAys,. 


** Columbus and His Times.’’ 

“ Geographical Knowledge of the Fifteenth Century.” 
The Sea of Darkness.” 

‘* Tracking the Flight of Birds.’’ 

‘* The Views of Columbus.”’ 

** Was Columbus in the North.”’ 

“ That First Voyage.’’ 

** Later Voyages.”’ 

** The Lands Discovered.”’ 

** The Colonization of Hispaniola.’’ 

‘* Queen Isabella.’’ 

** Lessons from the Life of Colambus.”’ 


Booxs oF REFERENCE. 
‘* Winsor’s History of Christopher Columbus.”’ 
‘*Colambise,—A story of the Discovery of America.”’—John R 
Masick. 


Irving’s Colambuas.”’ 
“« Higginson’s Young Folk’s History of the United States.” 


Richardson’s History of Oar Country.” 
‘* Batterworth’s Young Folk’s History of the United Statea.’’ 


‘* Monroe’s Story of Oar Country.” 
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Methods for the Schoolroom. 


CorprA.ity is worth much to a teacher. 

Popits should never suspect that they can annoy you. 

Every teacher needs a good lunch hour and a good 
lunch. 

Tue teacher must wage a relentless warfare on the 


cigarette. 

Ir is dangerous business to joke with pupils. It tempts 
them to impertinence. 

Srupy your voice, train it for school-room effect. In 
no one things are teachers more defective, perhaps, then 
is an effective voice for children. 


WHO WROTE 

Night Thoughts ? 
The Seasons ? 
Tom Jones? 
Rasselas ? 
Tristram Shandy ? 


Paradise Lost ? 

The Hind and Panther ? 
Robinson Crusoe ? 

The Tale of a Tub? 
The Spectator ? 


The Tattler ? Elegy Written in a Coun- 

Ivanhoe ? try Church Yard? 

Essay on Man ? Vicar of Wakefield ? 

The Task ? The Cotter’s Saturday 
Night ? 


TOPICS FOR LOCAL COMPOSITION. 


Description of Schoolhouse or Grounds. 

How the Schoolhouse could be Improved. 

The School Stove, or Wood Pile, or Wood Shed. 

How I could Spend a Dollar at the Grocery Store, or 
Dry Good Store, or Hardware Store. 

An Hour at the Railway Station. 

What Folk Say Going Out of Church. 

The First Settlers of the Town. 

The Authors of the Town. 

Fishing in Our Brooks or Lakes. 

The Nearest Boating. 

Skating on River or Pond. 

Coasting on Hill. 

The Nearest Village. 

The Crops of the Town. 

The Industries of the Town. 


LANGUAGE. 
BY GEORGE HOWLAND, CHICAGO. 


The correct use of language in the intelligent expression 
of thought is, perhaps, the most important subject in the 
early, as well as the later, school life, and yet in spite of 
the earnest efforts of teachers we often fail of securing 
satisfactory results. Our young pupils must be taught to 
see, to feel, to think and talk, neither of which can be 
done by having them repeat the little prepared sentences 
of some one else, which themselves contain no material 
for thought or investigation. 

Much of the fault, I think, is with the language books 
prepared in such profusion for our schools. The ever 
present tendency to classify and formulate has had its in- 
fluence here as elsewhere. So we have ready-made such 
examples as the following : 

An apple has a 

An apple has a 
repeated a dozen times or more for the pupils to complete 
by adding skin, stem, ete. 

What plan could be devised more sure to deaden in- 
terest, stifle thought, kill ambition, and quench any spirit 
of investigation it is difficult to conceive. An hour's 
walk in the field, or green, with a wise teacher, would be 
of more benefit than weeks of such work. 

We often underrate the ability of the little ones and 
their readiness to grasp an interesting thought, as well as 
mistake their way of gaining knowledge and strength. 
They have acquired their present fand of facts and fancies, 
not by dull drill and definition, but by eagerly listening 
to lively recital and interesting conversation, and are as 
intent upon the story, and understand it as well as if they 
could spell and define all the words; and to bring them 
down to the little nothings of the monosyllabic reader ean 


NEW IDEAS IN MANUAL TRAINING. 
BY HENRY 8. KING. 


In cities and towns where sewing is taught the girls of 
the lower grammar grades, there has existed a long felt 
want for some similar work which would interest the boys 


ing the essential requirements of precision, accuracy, and 
general pains-taking care, combined with that feature 
which the public demands,—practicability. 

But the expense of providing suitable shops, properly 
equipped with tools and material has deterred many places 
from adopting what they realized as an excellent feature 
in a first-class school system, and thought and ingenuity 


and occupy their time while the girls were busy with 


has been directed toward perfecting 


a some more simple scheme which 


WH LL LLL LiL 


SSS 


Class VI.—Exervise I. 


Class VI.— Exercise II. 


Class VI.—Exercise III. 


needle work. That such work must be educational and 
rationally progressive in its course, without the faults of 
mere busy work, was of course a requirement. These es 
sentials would seem to be found in some form of manual 
training and in various places the different systems of 


excite nothing but a smile of derinion and disgust. 


this new educational feature have been adopted. Exer- 
carpentry have veually been chosen as best teach: 


would possess the essential advan. 
tages of a more elaborate arrange. 


ment. 
Among those who have thought and 


experimented in this line, none have 
arrived at sounder principles than Mr. 
D. W. Jones, master of the Lowell 
School, Boston. While the work done 
here is, in part, an adaptation of that 
of the New York Normal College, it 
possesses originality enough to free it 
from all claims of copying. Let it be 
said that the complete course is yet 
only in its infancy, for it was not until 
last winter that arrangements were 
perfected for its prosecution. The 
exhibition this summer showed the 
work of two classes, the sixth and 
the fifth, both beginners; the only 
advantage possessed by the fifth over the sixth being that 
of the general dexterity which accrues to one year of ad- 
ditional age. 

The requirement was for a scheme of wood work 
which could be carried on at the seats in the schoolroom, 


/ 


Class VI.—Exercise IV!. 


and which would do away with dirt and dust so far as 
possible. ‘ Leave whittling for Europeans” says Mr. 
Jones. ‘ Despite the usual assertion to the contrary, 
Americans are not a race of whittlers. That is to say, 
we are not imbued with the taste in this work which 
makes the whittling of the German, the Swiss, or the 
Scandinavian a triumph of artistic skill.” 

Mr. Jones decided on the patten knife as the cutting 


© 


Class VI.—Exercise vy. 


instrament and basswood tablets as the material. Some 
covering for the desk was necessary, something which 
would serve as a bench and protect the furuiture from in- 
jury. Trays were designed, built, and farnished on the 
plan of Fig. 1. They are 19 x 13 inches with a rim to 
hold the tools and cuttings. They are furnished with 
two triangles for Jaying off lines and angles, dividers, 
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rule, pencil, and with a file fastened in the right hand lower 


corner and used to smooth edges. The peculiar feature 
is the patten knife. This knife has a handle about two 
and one-half inches long, into which is fastened a blade 
of about one and one half inches. The blade has a diag- 
onal cutting edge across its end. The side edges are not 
sharp. The knife is grasped firmly in the hand and laid 
on the tablet till the beveled edge rests nearly if not 


Class V.—Exercise I. 


quite horizontal. It is then drawn along toward the per- 
son cutting, the depth of the cut depending on the pres- 
ure applied by the hand. Ill cutting is done on the 
block which is shown in the front center of Fia. 1. and 
the cleat which also appears there forms a convenient brace 
against which to work. Lines for cutting are ruled on 
the wood. In work where the cut is made with the grain 
of the tablet the cut can be made directly down through 


Class V.—Exercise II. 
the wood, but cross grain cuts must be made by cutting a 
searf, 

After the pieces are cut out, the edges are smoothed on 
the file and by sandpaper, and are then ready to glue to- 
gether. The test of the accuracy and nicety of the work 
is admirably shown by the way the pieces fit. 


The illustrations show the articles as made by the pu- 
pils of the two classes in the order of their progression. 
True, it is only the beginning of a more complete 
scheme, but the thanks of the teaching community are 
due Mr. Jones for a course 80 eminently adapted to the 


Class V.—Exercise III. 


needs of the common school. 


In color work and designing the Lowell School has 
taken a front rank. Visitors to the summer exhibition 
could but have been amazed at the artistic results reached 
in this line. The system has been entirely worked out 
by Mr. Jones and the teachers, avd all instruction is 
given by them. Designers’ dry colors of twenty-four 
colors furnish the material and with the aid of oxide of 
zine the most beautiful shades are produced. The re 
markable thing about this work is the absence of any 


Class V.—Exercise IV. 


erude or harsh effects in the colors. The pupils are 
taught to admire and strive for soft tones which blend 
harmoniously, and while the designs are clear and _bril- 
liant, there is an entire lack of gaudiness. The elements 
of design which are worked into the figures, and in fact 
all the paterns, are remarkably chaste and artistic. These 
elements of design are those found in the regular draw- 
ing books and the color work is in addition to drawing 
and not in place of it. Work of this nature must exert a 


Class V.—Exercise V. 


powerful influence on the lives of the children, for the re- 
sults of their industry show how truly they have caught the 
idea and how perfectly they understand the harmony 
which it is possible to show with pigments. And better 
than all this must be the effect of a little rule which has 
been made in connection with this color work and which 
is somewhat as follows : 

Any pupil who shows interest and proficiency in the 
regular color work is furnished with materials and helped 


Class V.—Exercise VI. 


to go on and do as much and as beautiful work as he is 
able. I have seen some of the designs of these “ad- 
vanced pupils” and I do not state the case too strongly 
when I say that no designer would be ashamed of the 
work. This was work in which the only incentives were 
an houest ambition and love of it, and such are the in- 
centives which will make true men and women of our 


boys and girls. 


ARITHMETIC. 


1. Give out mental examples distinctly and slowly but 
once ; wait a moment and then call on some one to repeat 
the example and solve without hesitation. 

2. Where examples are read from book, ask all to 
read once carefully, then turn the books over, give them 
time to solve, and then call on one to repeat and give so- 
lation. 

3. When examples are worked at the board, require 
pupils first to decide what to do and then to go without 
books. 

4. Have all writing on board done as neatly and me- 
thodically as if it were for exhibition or visiting day. 

5. Have every example in mensuration illustrated by a 
simple figure, lettered, and the work to be done first indi- 
cated in equations and formulas. 

6. Give some examples requiring measurement of 
room or objects in it. 

7. In calculating demension of an object not seen, the 
pupils may be required to imagine the object as it would 
appear, or a figure on the board may stand for it, esti- 
mating the dimensions, or it can be measured carefully 
on the board in order to be a faithful copy. 

8. If any home work in arithmetic is given, let it be 
chiefly what requires only time, without the teacher's 
help, such as learning definition and rules. The pupils 
may come to see in these their friends, when they are 
made to realize how a rule or definition must cover just 
so much and no more. 

9. After some practice a great deal of ground can be 
gone over and the essential thing done by asking for only 
the statement of the method of working the example. 
The necessary thing then is that the pupil have a clear 
idea of what is to be done. 


CONFERENCE WITH TEACHERS. 


332. What is “ sciousness?” It seems to be the new- 
est new word in psychology ? A. Lravist. 

It is what con-sciousness would be if we eliminated 
from it the idea of the person who is conscious. It 
recognizes the fact that there is a “ knowing” without 
being willing to acknowledge a “‘knower.” In other 
words it is an invention to escape the psychological re- 
sponsibility of explaining what it is in man that knows. 
It is high art, this inventing words as a means of dodg- 
ing explanations. There seems to be at present a gen- 
eral willingness to stand by “sciousness.” 


333. What has become of the word “ metaphysics,” 
which used to play so important a part in educational 
discussions? It seems to have been submerged by phi- 
losophy, psychology, ethics, ete. 
Once A METAPHYSICIAN. 

The word is better understood than in other days. It 
was at one time a department of mental science but has 
come to mean alittle more than a willingness to try a 
hand at solving whatever philosophy, ethics, psychology, 
etc, find practically unsolvable. It is a cave of Adulam 
into which every question flees when it is abandoned by 
thoee to whom it properly belongs. The aim education- 
ally is to keep every problem where it belongs and rele- 
gate nothing to the mystical regions of metaphysics. 
That is all that silence signifies. 


334. Will the Journau please mention the officers of 
teachers’ Institutes, and clearly define thei? respective 
duties and greatly oblige Mr. T., one of your readers ? 


C , Maine. 

The officers differ greatly in different states. In 
Maine I think they are a presiding officer, secretary, 
treasurer, and executive committee, all elected by the 
body itself for the ensuing year. In New Hampshire 
and Massachusetts the state superintendent is the sum 
total of all officers, the state paying all the bills. In New 
York there are state officials who manage the institutes. 
In Pennsffvania, the county superintendent is chief but 
the institate itself organizes with an executive board and 
a board of examiners for teachers’ certificates. In Ohio 
the county organizes itself absolutely and manages its 
own affairs. In California the county superintendent is 
the official head with a locally elected secretary and ex- 
ecutive committe. These are samples. 
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BOSTON AND CHICAGO, SEPT. 1, 
T HE best do for the children is 
for them. 


EverYTHING taught should be practical, either in use 
or in training. 


A pusLic manual training school is not popular with 
the Cleveland papers. 


Ir your schoolhouse has not been rejuvenated in vaca- 
tion, have it done now. 


DerTeRMINE at what you are to aim in each branch as 
the end to be reached next June. 


Lewiston, Me., will use the phonograph to represent 
the singing and recitations of its schools at Chicago. 


See that you know which of the children are near- 
sighted and which have defective hearing, and govern 
yourself accordingly. 


Tue JOURNAL received notices of something over fifty 
county and district teachers’ institutes held during the 
first two weeks of August. 


Tue St. Paul papers as a rule are standing by the 
school board nobly in their opposition to the council’s pro- 
posed ten per cent. reduction in all educational expenses. 


ZatmMon Ricwarps, 450 Pennsylvania avenue, Wash- 
ington, D. C., has done the teachers good service in com - 
piling a history of the National Educational Association, 
1857-1891, which can be had for the merely nominal 
sum of twenty-five cents. Send for it. 


In this age of the world a teacher who requires 
girls to walk up and down the stairs of the school build- 
for ten minutes, as a punishment, needs something mors 
than exoneration when one of them dies. One teacher 


has bad this experience. Exoneration is sometimes easy. 


Ir is one of the curiosities of human nature that edu- 
cated Germany should be the last great power to stand 
out against giving to women the educational advantages 
offered men. Spain and Italy were among the first to 
recognize women’s right in this direction. England, 
France, and America yielded gracefully though gradually, 
but Germany is still conservative in the extreme. Forces 
are now at work that must inevitably break down these 
barriers, and chief among them are American women 
who are knocking vigorously at the doors of the German 
univer sities. 


Tue Democratic PLatrorm.—The Chicago Conven- 
tion placed the following plank in the Democratic plat- 
form: Popular education being the safe basis of popular 
suffrage, we recommend to the several states most lib- 
eral appropriation for the public schools. Free common 
schools are the nursery of good government, and they 
have always received the fostering care of the Demo- 
cratic party, which favors every means of increasing in- 
telligence. Freedom of education, being an essential of 
civil and religious liberty as well as a necessity for the 
development of intelligence, must not be interfered with 
ander any pretext whatever. We are opposed to state 
interference with parental rights and rights of conscience 
in the education of children as on infringement of the 
fundamental Democratic doctrine that the largest individ- 
ual liberty consistent with the rights of others insures the 
highest type of American citizenship and the best gov- 
ernment. 


Art.—In North Denver, Col., High School Superin- 
tendent Van Sickle is making use of the several art pub- 
lications in the daily studies, by means of which the stu- 
dents assimilate in a measure, perhaps unconsciously and 
without labored effort, ideas of form and color that must 
surely have an important educational influence. And 
this art taste and knowledge has a greater practical value 
than has hitherto been admtted. It leads to many better 
results, such as better architecture, more inviting homes 
and to a greater and better exercise of taste. The effects 
are sure to be far-reaching. It is an object lesson by 
which many will be taught to distinguish between good 
and bad in art, and though all will not develop into 
artists, many will acquire art discrimination ; .d taste by 
having examples of the best things in form and color 
constantly before their eyes. The engravings, colored 
and otherwise, used in the North Denver High School, 
are those found in the leading art publications and are 
obtained at an exceedingly trifling cost. 


THE WICKERSHAM MEMORIAL. 


The friends of education in Pennsylvania propose a 
memorial to Hon. J. P. Wickersham that is as sensible 
as anything yet proposed in that line. Under the leader- 
ship of Mr. Passmore, one of the American Book Com- 
pany’s Philadelphia representatives, the friends of educa- 
tion in the state will place in the state house a pedagogi- 
cal library costing $2,000, devoted specially to the 
history of education and of educational legislation. The 
purpose is to have and to maintain the most complete 
library of the kind in the country, not so much for the 
use of the teachers as a whole as of the legislators and of 
committees of teachers appointed to secure needed legis- 
lation. This is specially fitting since Mr. Wickersham 
was identified with the working of the school laws of the 
state. 


HEALTH IN SCHOOL. 


G. Stanley Hall in the June Pedagogical Seminary 
makes “health” his theme, handling it more thoroughly 
than it has ever before been done by any educational ex- 
pert. He assumes that school children are more un- 
healthy than out-of school children, an unproved and we 
think, unproveable statement. It is true that massing 
ef population in large cities increases the death rate. In 
London when the children of the slums were first housed 
in school the death rate of children increased ; but it was 
not to be wondered at when one considered the character 
of the schoolrooms, but as soon an the drainage of the 


community and of the schoolhouse was enforned the death 


rate dropped materially, never to rise again; when the 
school ventilation was improved the death rate dropped 
again and dropped permanently. Figures prove many 
things but they do not as yet prove that the death rate of 
children in schools is greater than of the same circum. 
stanced children out of school. There is no reason to 
think that figures will ever prove this. But this is emi. 
nently true that it is possible through the school to reduce 
the death rate of an entire community, hence the advis. 
ability of emphasizing the heath conditions of the school, 


SENSIBLE SUGGESTIONS. 


Superintendent E. P. Seaver’s last Boston report is in 
many respects the best by far that he has written. He 
does not accept the no-recess plan which is in practice in 
half the grammar schools of the city, and the doubts 
raised by him are judicious. He argues well for more out- 
side talent in the teachers appointed. Boston is threat- 
ened by no evil so serious as that of inbreeding by the 
too extensive appointment of girls whose whole education 
has been in the city schools. Mr. Seaver deserves credit 
for a timely and emphatic word of meaning in this direction. 
Boston’s educational reputation has been largely made 
by men and women born in the country and trained in 
rural colleges and normal echools. She will in the nature 
of the cage have place for the strongest of her own girls, 
but most of her new teachers should be mature and ex- 
perienced elsewhere. This city pays the best salaries, all 
in all, in the country, and should have the cream of the 
teachers. 

He also recomends, what is now practically trae, that 
when a principalship occurs all the sub-masters should be 
eligible and the sub-master of the school should not be 
promoted unless be be the best fitted for the place. He 
would insist upon regard for maturity as well as achol- 
arship in promotion to the high school. 


THE SUPERINTENDENT WE NEED. 


Tue Pawtucket Times thus outlined the man needed 
as school superintendent. It has so many good points 


that we reproduce it. 

The office demands the following qualifications,—if not all can 
be obtained, let us get as many as wecan: First of all we must 
have a man, next a gentleman, then as much more 98 we can get. 
He must have excellent physical health, a good pair of legs to get 
around on and sufficient vigor to work eighteen hours a day some- 
times if need be. Of course he must havea clear head, quick 
judgment, tact, and rare executive ability, a man who will push 
things and a man who will put both brains and conscience into bis 
work. Above all he must have splendid courage to meet opposition, 
must have granite in his backbone and iron in his blood. Farther- 
more, he ought to be pleasing in his manner and have a clear and 
convincing way of putting things. If he is an interesting speaker 
and a ready writer so much the better. At any rate he must have 
enough force of mind and character to inspire respect and confidence 
for he will frequently be consulted about weighty matters, and he 
must be able not only to persuade bat to compel. In education he 
must not be deficient ; if not a college graduate he should at least 
be a graduate from a normal school. Still more important is his 
experience and professional knowledge, especially in primary and 
grammar grade work. Methods in these grades have been com- 
pletely revolutionized in the past ten years and great changes have 
been made within two or three years. Such changes are still go- 
ing one. We want neither a mere tyro nor a ‘‘ back number.” If 
we can find no man to suit us with experience as a superintendent, 
probably a master of a large grammar and primary schoo! would 
be next best. Let no man come to so large a city to learn his 
trade. 

I do not think it necessary to mention the fact that personal 
friendship, political expediency and personal charity are not to be 
considered. Neither should we care whether or not the candidate 
belongs to “‘ our church.’’ 


THE METRIC SYSTEM. 


The metric system of weights and measures has made 
little progress towards adoption in the United States al- 
though it is authorized. In England there is little or 0° 
progress in supplanting the old system therewith, but 
Japan has announced her preference for machines and 
material from countries in which the manufacturers and 
shippers used the metric system. Egyptian buyers have 
notified the merchants of New York and London that it 
was useless to send circulars or announcements that did 


not use the metrie measures since they were absolutely 
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unintelligible to the merchants there. Finland insists 
that whatever goes through the custom house shall be 
scheduled by the metric system. Peru has formally an- 
nounced that it will be necessary for all importers in 
making out consular invoices, to comply with a regulation 
requiring that in invoices of articles made of cotton, wool, 
linen, or silk, the length of each piece contained in the 
package must be given in meters, and that in all cases the 
weight in kilograms must be declared on the invoice. 
China is about to take an attitude upon this matter that 
will practically exclude the trade of England and the 
United States unless they adopt the metric system. A 
communication was recently sent to the master cutler of 
Sheffield, England, by the director of the Imperial Japan- 
ese Artillery, an experienced officer with European train- 
ing, saying that he was fully sensible of the excellence of 
the metal manufactures of Sheffield, and of their superior- 
ity in cost, quality, workmanship and originality of de- 
sign, but that notwithstanding these advantages, he con- 
sidered it so easy for mistakes to be made in the measure- 
ments by feet and inches that when exact dimensions were 
important, his Government preferred to order their ma- 
terial from Creuzot in France, and Krupp in Germany, 
where the metric system was in use, so that they may be 
relieved of trouble and anxiety. It is a singular thing 
that the two most civilized nations of the earth are being 
forced into the procession of progress by these nations. 
The metric system is in use in the following countries : 

Norway and Sweden, Denmark, Iceland and Green- 
land, Danish West Indies, Germany, Holland, Java, ete., 
Belgium, France, French colonies and protected countries, 
Portugal, Azores and Madeira, Spain, Canary Islands, 
Colonial possessions, Italy, Italian dependencies, “Aus- 
trian territories, Greece, Roumania, Ottoman Empire, 
Mexico, Central America, Hayti, Columbia( Republic ), 
Venezuela, Ecuador, Brazil, Uruguay, Argentine Re- 
public, Chile, Peru and Japan. 


WHY CHILD STUDY? 


The editor has been asked to state clearly and con- 
cisely the object of the present craze for child study. 
Many answers might be given but the thought behind 
them all would be this,—to know the present relative ma- 
turity aud inmaturity of the child, physically, intellect- 
ually, socially, and religiously, with a view to knowing 
how best to secure the most complete maturity at the 
proper time. 

Having answered the question with reasonable con- 
ciseness, the opportunity will be taken to say something 
regarding the movement as a whole. The school is 
viwed by different classes of people from different stand- 
points, and each period of educational development has 
placed its own emphasis upon the school. The age out 
of which we are emerging emphasized methods, and 
studied with persistent devotion the subject to be taught. 
The pet phrases of that period were, “ From the whole 
to the part,” ‘ From the known to the unknown,” “ Study 
the ‘ object’ itself,” ete. This was an important phase 
of the educational advancement. It emancipated the 
school from the slavery of words, and brought order out 
of the chaos of unrelated facts. The method strata 
should be spoken of reverently. 

The pioneer of another educational period was what was 
known as the “ new education” which was really focused 
upon devices. The word is used respectfully. Manual train- 
ing is a device. Comenius’ famous saying that was skill- 
fully resureeted, “Learn to do by doing,” is the classic 
motto for a device age. This transient “ new education ” 
has been eminently serviceable, because immediately 
available and everywhere practical. It broke the tyranny 
of the hard and fast methods which were bringing teach- 
ing into a condition devoutly to be avoided. But there 
were no elements in the “new education” that could 
mark a period. It did, however, prepare the way for 
and possibly inspire to the approaching study of the 
child. In this there promiees to be an ultimate, radical 
departure which shall mark an “age” in educational 
progress. 

It is too early to affirm that it will succeed in its mis- 
sion. All that can be said is that it has a mission and 


the use of some genius, some Newton, Kepler, Franklin, 
Morse, or Edison without whom “child study” will not 
fulfill its mission for the school. 


TIMELY QUESTIONS. 


“A full day’s work on the first school day” is the de- 
mand made by the graded system, and the teacher who 
must be her own professional supervisor should aim at the 
same promptness in getting to the work of the year. This 
is possible and practicable for the first day and the second, 
but it cannot be expected of every day during the first 
week. When the novelty is beginning to wear off, and 
the teacher’s thought of hammock or sandy beach or 
wooded knoll reminds her that the boys and girls are 
thinking of farm life or the shore, stop work and find out 
where they have been and what they have done, securing 
the best compositions of the year, after the first two days 
of school. 

The next afternoon,—if work lags again,—may be 
taken to find out how much the pupils know of what has 
been going on in the world in summer time. Much tact is 
needed to lead this talk advisedly. The pupils will know 
of the Borden murders and the Pinkerton shootings in 
their revolting details; the present standing of the league 
clubs and the Buffalo riots. The teacher’s task is to 
show what in these different occurences they saw without 
knowing it, what they might have thought about them if 
they had known how, and, incidentally, to help them in 
their reading by interpreting some of the purely technical 
expressions. Let the shrewder pupils do this last unaided. 
It is possible they may be better informed than their 
teacher. 

A word as to the teacher’s “sources ” for this work in 
current topics. Its purpose is not to induce a reading of 
the daily press, either by teachers or pupils. We already 
have all of this that is needful. Itis simply to get both 
teachers and pupils into the habit of knowing what is 
going on and to train pupils so that they may be able to 
read intelligently and understandingly, to know what is 
worth reading as fact, and to weave these happenings in- 
to the body of what they know, so that they shall not be 
isolated items. 

The Youth’s Companion is admirable. It is probably 
the safest guide on all national matters. To their honor 
be it said, the religious weeklies are foremost in this field. 


without comment. The /ndependent has a column on the 
events of the week, wisely selected and epitomized. Most 
useful of all, probably, to the teacher for this work is the 
Outlook which begins each week’s issue of the Christian 
Union. It is written with a broad comprehension of all 
the facts and issues at stake, deals promptly with all 
important questions in America and abroad, and rarely 
leaves anything to be desired in point of fairness or grasp 
of the subjects. 

All this work is largely incidental. It is of great value 
but should not be so emphasized as to divert attention or 
interest from school work. Remember that the things 
talked about are practically the only things taught that 
must be useless as knowledge, and that the bane of the 
home, shop, and street is that people will think and talk 
of current events to the exclusion of facts and fancies 
that are enabling, comforting, or cheering. The church 
and the achool, suffer because of an insatiable appetite 
for “news.” Let the school add no volt to the present 
zeal for the “current” of events. 


EDITORIAL MENTION. 


Elmira, N. Y., has a medical supervisor of schools. 
The Washington $800,000 observatory is nearly completed. 
President G. Stanley Hall is opposed to the no-recess plan in 


school. 
A horticultural school for girls is demanded by Miss Sarah J. 
Smith of Hartford. 
Brooklyn will have no manual training at public expense at 
present. How is this ? 

The Iowa Teachers’ Association pronounced emphatically against 
degrees to non-resident students. 

President Angell has been at the head of the University of Mich- 
igan, Ann Arbor, for twenty-one years. 


that every discriminating student of children who records 
faithfully his observations is preparing the material for 


Our government has actively recognized the metric system so far 
fas to insist apon ite and in invoices from France: 


The Advance, presents a list of daily events each week, J 


The German Turn gymnastic teachers at their Milwaukee con- 
vention passed a strong resolution in favor of more thorough public 
school teaching of English. 

Bates College, Maine, has confered its first degree of LL.D. It 
chose as the worthy recipient of the honor, President Baker, of 
the University of Colorado, That is all right. 

That wholly misleading story atout 18,000 floggings a year in 
Boston is still going the rounds. No single educational statement 
ever wronged Boston more than that. 1t is no wonder she is mis- 
understood by other sections of the country. 


The New York School of Applied Design for Women promises 
to open wide a door for the women of America. Every new field 
for women of enterprise and culture will tend to lift women 
teachers in the matter of salary and public recognition. 

Mise Lucy Wheelock, Chauncy Hall School, Boston, has been 
taking the Northwest by storm, if such an expression is allowable 
in connection with such a modest little woman. Her lectures at 
the Minnesota State University were matchless in the public estima- 
tion and critical jadgment. 

We regret exceedingly that Dr. Orcatt’s pamphlet on ‘‘ School 
Discipline’’ is out of print and the National Bureau is unable to 
farnish them as we supposed it could do. It is purely a case of 
misunderstanding. Many editions have been exhausted and it is 
impracticable to reprint it. 

The agitation which has been raised on the subject of a suitable 
exhibit at Chicago of road building and road machinery, will, it is 
hoped by those who are behind the movement, notably Mr. Albert 
A. Pope of Boston, eventuate in the establishment at Washington 
of a permanent road exhibit and a college for road engineers. It 
will be most unfortunate if business rivalry and jealousy is allowed 
to hinder this movement, which certainly deserves the support of 
all who are interested in our national prosperity. 


FRIVOLITIES. 


BY LAPHSON SMILES, 


A MILKING DITTY. 
An Irish maiden milked her goat, 
And, tired, she tarned to mutter,— 
If yex wad only tar-r-n to milk; ”’ 
But instead, he turned to butt her. 


PHILOSOPHICAL, 


A dog who had a lighted fire-cracker attached to his tail, said he 
didn’t mind the affliction much, as it would soon go off. 


NOTHING IS WITHOUT ITS USE, 

‘* My dear,’’? Mr. Banker to his wife, ‘‘ what has become of that 
box of cigars you gave me on my birthday ?”’ 

** Tt is upataire.’’ 

“Well, get it, please. Jimmie wants to smoke, and I think we 
can give him all he wants in about three seconds.”’ 

— Harper's Bazar. 
PARADOX, 

Even women who don’t fancy work do fancy work.—Somerville 
ournal, 


THEORY AND PRACTICE, 
Mamma: No, Tommie, I can’t mend your jacket till to-morrow. 


Its too late to do it to-night. ; 
Tommie: Bat, mamma, you told me only this morning that it 


was never too late to mend. 


THIS AND THAT. 


Lady Henry Somerset will soon visit India in the interest of the, 
W. C. T. U. 

Mrs. Hamphrey Ward’s next novel will not be finished, itis said, 
within two years’ time. 

“The West from a Car Window ’’ is the title of Richard Hard- 
ing Davis's forth-coming book. 

Robert Louis Stevenson is said to command higher prices for his 
work in America than any British-born writer. 

George William Curtis is said to be improving in health. He is 
still under care of his physicians at his home on Staten Island. 
Mrs. Zerelda G. Wallace, the mother of General Lew Wallace 
has recently retired from the lecture platform at the age of seventy- 
five. 

The mother of Rev. Robert Falton Crary of Poughkeepsie, is 
the only surviving child of Robert Fulton, the inventor of the 
steamboat. 

The World’s Fair souvenir half-dollars, issued by the govern- 
ment, will be sold at the uniform price of $1.00. There will be 
2,500,000 of these. 

Mrs. French-Sheldon has applied for space in the Women’s 
building of the exposition under the recommendation of the Massa- 
chusetts lady managers. | 
Donald G. Mitchell, now over seventy years of age, once & great 
sufferer from lang trouble, is now blessed with vigorous health. 
His home is near New Haven. 

W. D. Howell’s son John has been admitted to the School of 
Fine Arts in Paris. It issaid that no other American this year 
passed these examivations 80 anccessfally, 

Six women bave been included amoog the members of the 
Philesophical Society of America,~Mme. Lelier, noted for re- 
searches in vocal physivlogy; Princess Catherine d’Aschkow, Mre: 


Komervills, Marie MitéHell, and Helen Abbott) 
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TIMELY TOPICS. 


1. What man has recently died, of whom it could be 
said, “ Few men have ever contributed so positively or so 
marvelously to the sum total of civilization me 

2. What may be inferred from the new cruiser Colum- 
bia of the probable naval policy of the United States in 


the event of a war? 

3. What records have been broken this summer ? 

4. What lessons can be seen in the comparison of the 
political situation in this country and in England ? 

5. What has already been done to celebrate this Co- 


lambian year? ‘ 
6. What does the existence of cholera abroad mean 


to us? 
7. Are the endeavors to map the surface of Mars 


wasted, useless efforts ? 


1. Cyrus Field should not be passed over with any mere mention. 
Every teacher should seize the opportunity of impressing upon his 
pupils the facts and lessons of this man’s life. 

2. The Cruiser Columbia is designed primarily for preying upon 
the commerce of an enemy. Her great speed, 22 knots an hour 
(be certain that pupils realize how many miles this is, and compare 
it with the speed of railway trains), is secured by triple expansion 
engines, with 2,300 horse-power. This speed is considerably greater 
than that of the City of Paris, for the present the fastest of the 
ocean greyhounds. Show that thie all illustrates the fact that com- 
merce, the interchange between civilized peoples, is recognized as 
the most important factor in case of war. 

8. Do not neglect athletics in the schoolroom. There has been a 
remarkable tendency toward every sort of healthy sport during the 
past few years. It should bea duty of every teacher to see that 
this tendency is guided aright, and that it is made a means of na- 
tional recreation and physical development. Teachers who read 
the September Chautauquan will see how even the coming prize 
fight at New Orleans may be turned to good account. Do not be 
afraid lest the boys’ attention shall be called to this ‘‘ current 
event.” Pupils will know the answers to the questions, from the 
annals of trotting, ocean racing, bicycling, ete. 

4, Make every pupil in the class realizs that America is a part 
of greater Britain; that all our political, social, and intellectual in- 
heritances are in their origin the same as thoss of England. There 
are, of course, classes of pupils with whom the discussion cf such a 
subject would be the height of indiscretion. Tell something of the 
makeup of the English government as shown in the recent elections, 
and the formation of the ministry. Speak of the career of Glad- 
stone, eminent alike in Homeric study and in politics. There is a 
wealth of edacation in such a man’s history. Henry Morley, also, 
is a good example of a man eminent in literature and in politics. 
Compare the popular election excitement here and in Great Britain. 
Compare the methods of Congress with those of Parliament, where 
members, summoned by the“ whip’’ came to the division which voted 
‘* no confidence’’ under the personal charge of physicians who re- 
fused to answer for the consequences. A better introduction to the 


year’s study of civil government can hardly be imagined. 

5. Something may be said of the Chicago Exposition, especially 
of the part the schools are to have init. If pupilsdo not know 
about it, tell of the celebration at Palos, on the anniversary of the 
day Colambus sailed on the first voyage. Less generally known is 
the fact that President Diaz of Mexico has reduced the length of 
the term of imprisonment of all criminals one fourth, ia honor of 
the 400th anniversary of the discovery. This is, of course, a politi- 

- Teachers cannot afford to neglect any opportunity for i 
vivid the need of cleanliness, both in ail 
roundings. [Local authorities can do little unless supported by the 
of every individual. Old spelling 
papers about the street an finger-nails good si 
the teacher’s guidance. 

7. Sach a question as this about Mars should give the observant 
teacher an invaluable hint as to the way in which different pupils 
think, and of the methods best adapted to bringing out the most in 
each individuality during this school year. Even if they do not 
understand it all, tell them that it is only after centuries, perhaps 
= result, that it has been pos- 
sible to make useful and develop some of the ispensa 
factors in our civilization. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


ts of this de ent are requested to send 
for use, but that we may know to whom to direct any personal Co’ 
spondence.1 


OCTOBER 12 OR 21? 


Christopher Colambus noted in his log-buok under date of Oct. 
12, 1492, that he discovered land. There was no difference at that 
time among all Christian nations as to reckoning time; and all 
men agreed in calling the day of discovery, Oct. 12. In the next 
century the new atyle was instituted by the Pope in 1582, and eon- 
siderably later adopted by England. This institution of new style 
affected subsequently accruing dates, but the dates prior to 1582 
remain unchanged. Dates prior to 1582 retain the old atyle for 
the excellent reason that in their time there was no new atyle. 
Nobody has undertaken to change the dates prior to 1582, Pope 
Gregory's change was not retroactive. 

Thns, Augustus de Morgan, who was professor of mathematics 


in University College, London, in his learned treatis, ‘‘ The Book 
of which be consulted at the Boston Athenwam, 
says at page I1X., ‘On the Style,—For general history, use the 
old style for any year before 1582, and in 1582 up to october 4, in- 
clasive; bat from Ovstober 15, inclusive of that year and for all 


following years, use the new style.” 
“Tt is, therefore, entirely clear that the President should have fol- 


lowed the old style and have a a aay gh for Oct. 12, that 
being the day and the month of the discovery of America. —_— 
oa P EvuGENE TAPPAN, in the Boston Transcript. 


Winchester, Mass. 


OREGON. 


DERIVATION OF THE NAME ‘‘ OREGON.” —To “ J. S. M.”: 
Some years ago I had occasion to look over some old maps and 
manuscripts concerning the origin of this name. So far as I could 
‘learn, it first appeared on a map as the name of a range of moun- 
tains between what are now the states of Idaho and Montana. This 
range is now known as the Wind River Mountains, but its name on 
several maps was in the form, ‘‘Ouragan,’’ which is pretty straight 
French, as American-French names go. It is evidently close kin 
to the Spanish Aurucan and the English hurricane. The name 
Oaragan next appears in conjanction with the river now called the 
Colambia; and when the territory including the present states of 
Oregon, Washington, and Idaho were formed, the name of the 
river was applied to the territory which it drained. The river is 
called by its original name in Bryant’s ‘‘ Thanatopsis.”’ 

I have seen several other proposed derivations. According to 
one it was named from the profuse growth of origanum which the 
early settlers are said to have found. This may be the case, but 
if the plant grows anywhere in that part of the United States I 
have never seen it, and I do not believe that it is O. vulgare. I 
may err in this respect, however. Another authority derives the 
word from the name of a tribe of Indians remarkable for their 
enormous ears. For this derivation I do not think there is a par- 
ticle of evidence. Years ago I was pretty well acquainted with 
nearly all the varions tribes of the Northwest. Of the dozen or 
more tribes living in the former territory of Oregon some indi- 
viduals wore ornaments in the ears, and a few pierced the cartilage 
of the nose in order to display ornaments. e practice was not 
general, however. 

I may be wrong as to my conclusions, but I think the word is de- 
rived from the name the early explorers gave to the Oaragan or 
Wind River Mountains. I cannot put my hand on the memoren da 
I made, and therefore regret that I am unable to refer to the maps 
and authorities noted. J. W. REDWAY. 


UNIVERSITIES OF THE WORLD. 


There are in the world 119 recognized universities, having 150,- 
054 students and 13,642 teachers. The average of students per 
university is 1,261, and of students per population of the various 
countries which boast universities, 2,876. 

These 119 universities are distributed among twenty-one coun- 
tries of the world, but the distribution is by no means an even one. 
Greece, Denmark, Norway, Portugal, Roumania, and Japan have 
but one each; Sweden, Ireland, and Austria two each; Scotland, 


England, Belgium and Holland four each; ‘Switzsrland six and 
Russia nine. Germany has twenty universities ; Italy, twenty-one ; 
= United States thirteen; Austria-Hungary, eleven, and Spain 
eleven. 


In Scotland there is one student to every 454 inhabitante, whil, 
in Germany the average is one to every 1,584, in England one to 
every 3,418, in the United States one to 4,279 in Holland one to 
every 10,933, and in Japan one to every 54,455. 


QUERIES AND ANSWERS. 
— To M: The meaning of China ia the ‘ flower of the world,” 


Pp, 
— To I.: ‘‘ The Battle of the Kegs,” is by Francis Hopkinson 
It was based upon an incident of the Revolutionary War. MM. 


— 1, Please give definite directions for the mounting of objects 
for the microscope. 

2. How can objects be mounted so as to be transparent and thus 
be suitable for projection in the solar microscope ? 

3. Please give a list of objects that would be transparent after 
mounting. 

4, Is there any good method of making magic lantern slides 
without the use of photography? I have tried several methods 
given in the Scientific American but without success. i. D. 


— Who is called ‘*the Belgian Shakespeare’? ? A. R. M. 

Maurice Masterlinck has been called “The Belgian Shakes- 
peare.’”’ He is only known in this country by those who read 
French. A translation into English of his beat plays is, however, 
soon to be made. 

What is the origin of the word * rats,’’ sometimes used as an 
interjection ? 

In a recent daily I saw the following definition. ‘* Its use as a 
noun has a place in the dictionary of slang as one who deserts his 
party or associates, among printers one who works at less than 
established rates. Lord Stanhope, also known as Lord Mahon, an 
English statesman and historian who died in 1875, gives this inter- 
esting history concerning it: ‘‘It chanced that not long after the 
accession of the house of Hanover some of the brown, that is the 
German or Norway rats, were first brought over to this couatry,— 
in some timber it is said,—and being much stronger than the black 
or, till then, the common rat, they in many places quite extirpated 
the hatter. The word,—both the noun and verb to rat,—was first, 
as we have seen, leveled at the converts to the government of 
George I, but has by degrees obtained a wider meaning and comes 
to be applied to any sudden and mercenary change in politics.’’ 


SCHOOL DIRECTORS. 


See to it that books are kept in order. 

If you have a fence, keep it in repair. 

South light is the best for the school rogm. 

A portion of the grounds should be in lawn. 

Double windows area winter economy as well as luxury. 

The basement should be at least one-half above ground. 

A good well of water, where there is no “town water” 
is indispensable. 

Fresh air should never enter the school house through 
underground ducts. 

Provide the teachers with wash room and water-closet 
to which pupils do not have access. 

It is as true as ever that the best heat is an open fire- 
place because it ventilates honestly. 

Never, never allow boys and girls to use the same out- 
buildings, even in the rural districts. 

Every school yard,—with the possible exception of the 
crowded city,—should have attractive trees. A few ever- 
greens are good. 

In locating new school houses be careful to get a site 
that can be easily made attractive. If there are trees 


ready grown all the better. 


Milne’s High School Algebra. By W 
MILNE, Ph.D., LL.D. 12mo, cloth . hud ‘ 


For College Preparatory and High Schools, cov 
jects required at entrance by any college in the United mene th 


dorsed by leading colleges and commended for its Plan, scope and | 


methods. 


Milne’s Elements of Arithmetic. 
llilne’s Standard Arithmetic. 


Designed to lead the pupil from the most elem tary 
a knowledge of all the essentials for a practical’ course. Logical 
philosophical, original, progressive and thoroughly modern. ? 


Appletons’ First Lessons in Arithmetic. By 
ANDREW J. Rickorr, A.M. LL.D... 36 cents. 
netet ae & pupil’s book, devoted to practice in the four funda- 


Table Book and Test Problems in Mathematics. 
By J. K. Ettwoop, A.M. 12mo,cloth.  . $1.00 


Supplying teachers with excellent and well graded 
xamination or advanced work in elementary 


Books sent prepaid on receipt of prices given. 
cation. 


(early ready). 


Most liberal terms for introducti i 
Our list of over 3,000 volumes embraces the leadin text-b ye on gi 
of school and college work. They are described in 21 pamphlets, a 
pamphlets are sent free. Correspondence on all matters relating to text-books cordially iced. sar 


Latest Books for Schools — 


Robinson's New Primary Arithmetic. 
Robinson’s New Rudiments of Arithmetic. 


| Robinson’s New Practical Arithmetic. 


This revision of the “Old Reliable.” almost read ts ij 
new form those practical features that oon's Progres’ 
sive Arithmetics always to the Robison 

By M. A. Baltney, 


Bailey’s Mental Arithmetic. 
(Nearly ready.) 
stores in part the old t 
~ with the necessary modifications 
Davies’s New Elemeatary Algebra, Edited by J. 
Ph.D., Professor of Mathematics in 


H. VAN AMRINGE, 

Columbia College. 12mo, cloth . . go cents 

| An old time favorite in a new dress. All f 
eatures remal 

the original work so popular with our best 

1aDges as are necessary to adapt it to present approved usage. 


| Rickoff’s Supplementary First Reader. By 
| Repecca D. Rickorr, 12mo, cloth, half-bound . 25 cents. 


| Objective treatment; word. pma 
Sript lessous. Will supplement any regular First Reader. 


These 


White’s New Course in Art Instruction. 
Books 1, 2 and 3, per dozen ee $1.00 
Books 4 to 9 inclusive, per dozen $1.80 
Based on an analysis of the entire tject of art instruction, 

it leads pupils to a study and love of hnowied e of 

good art, thus laying the foundation for a ant 

The Sloyd System of Wood Working. By B. 
HorrMan, A.B,, Supt. of the Baron de Hirsch Fund ‘Trade 
Schools. 12mo, cloth ; 


Aun authorative presentation of the Naxs 

stem of Manual Trait 

the It also incluaes a list and drawings of the 
five to eleven years of ron an, adapted to the use of pupils fro 


Apgar’s Trees of the Northern United States. 
By Professor Austin C. APGAR. 12mo, cloth $1.00 


A key to all trees east of the R d north of 
southera Virginia and Misso home any tree 
without previous botanical study. 


Cathcart’s Literary Reader. 
CATHCART, A.M. 12mo, cloth . 
A new manual of English literature. 


By Georce R. 


$1.15 


American Book Company 


| New Vork Cincinnati 


Chicago Boston Atlanta 
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OUR BOOK TABLE. 


Tue Lanauace AnD Grammar. By 
By Samuel Ramsey. New York and London: G. P. Patnam’s 
Sons. 570 pp. 934x614. Price, $3 00. 

This magnificent volame, sent forth with all the excellence of the 
Kaickerbocker press, is an historical study of the sources, develop- 
ment, and analogies of the language and of the principles govern- 
ing its usages, illustrated by copious examples from writers of all 
periods, The author makes no claim to original discovery or in- 
yention. Writing from a fall mind, after a careful study of the 
masterpieces both of the language itself, all its periods, and also of 
its criticism and grammatical and philological study, he has gath- 
ered together the results of this last half century of study and 
thought by the great experts on Eoglish. It is prepared for the 
busy man, bat Mr. Ramsey has realized that the busy man, most of 
all, demands that what he does read shall be fally up to the times, 
accarate, and satisfying. It isa work for the busy teacher, who 
must know what is here presented, yet has neither time nor oppor- 
tunity to go to the hundred and odd places and writers where the 
detached morsels are found. 

Beginning with the Eaglish language, we study its sources, the 
province of grammar, word-making, and the alphabet. The study 
of Grimm’s law leads op to a strong treatment of pronunciation 
and spelling. This part closes with a strong argument, though a 
hopelesa one, in favor of some reform looking toward phonetic 
spelling. Having realized what the language is and means we next 
meet its grammar. Here the differet parts of speech are taken up 
and discussed from all the various standpoints from which they 
interest and often perplex the thoughtfal student. The volame 
closes with some fifteen pages of exceedingly helpfal suggestions to 
yonng writers. Throughout the volume the text is supported and 
enlightened by numerous quotations and extracts from the masters 
of English. 


A History oF Epucation 1n Inprana. By Richard 

G. Boone. New York: D. Appleton & Company. 454 pp. 

The future historian of education in America will have a large 
debt towards Professor Boone of the department of pedagogics in 
Indiana University. He has already begun the work well, and now 
offers this vo'ame upon the history of education in his own state. 
The book is the growth of the lecture room, with all the advan- 
tages of frequent revisions and constant growth towards maturity 
which that implies. Indiana stands midway between the older sys- 
tems of the sea board, and the newest prodacts of educational wis- 
dom, west of the Mississippi. Ten pages comprise the story of its 
educational advance up to1816. Then came the first constitutions, 
with the pioneer attempts of the heros who ‘‘ exchanged comforts 
for schools,”’ ill directed efforts resulting in well nigh failare, but 
never discouragement. With Caleb Mills, and through him the 
law of 1849, the way was prepared for the new constitution, in 
following which many of the newer states have saved themselves 
the dangerous experiences of the earlier period. It is a typical sys- 
tem, in a typical setting, and one with which not only every ool 
teacher in Indiana,—of course they will own and know this work,— 
but all who would intelligently study and know the American sys- 
tem as it is to-day, should be familiar. 


Tue Evoturion or Curistianity. By Lyman Abbott. 
Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 258 pp. $125. 
One of the things for which the winter of ’91-’92 is remembered 

in Boston was Dr. Abbott’s series of Lowell Course lectures upon 

‘* The Evolution of Chriatianity.’? Something of exceeding interest 

was anticipated when the course was announced; something which 

would show how far the leading orthodox divines, as represented 
by Beecher’s successor, had caught and accepted the scientific re- 
sults which all men of science had made a part of their permanent 
knowledge. Dr. Abbott’s lectures were reported at considerable 
length, and with genuine newspaper insight those portions received 
the most attention which were newest and most radical. The great 
body of religious men and women who read the papers heard Dr. 

Abbott talk of ‘‘ errors and partialisms in the Bible,’’ and their 

course was plain to many of them. In religious circles it was the 

topic of conversation and discussion. All soon realized that the 
report was but partial, and the excitement abated, waiting the 
lectures in written form, as they now appear. 

Dr. Abbott takes strong, radical ground. He isa scholar with 

a broad, well-rounded education, and he could not well, with fair- 

ness to his manhood, take other ground. It ie ground for which 

all who, like him, have seen the progress of science and that it can- 
not be rationally opposed, must thank him Such readers will fiod 
in these essays the atrongest inspiration, such inspiration as makes 
true, nobler, more active Christians of those whose influence and 
power must be the greatest in this intellectual age. Dr. Abbott's 

Evolution of Christianity is the book which will follow Drummond's 

Natural Law in the Spiritual World in the fature religious history 

of this century. 


Six books of the AENEID oF Vera. By William R. 
Harper and Frank J. Miller. New York and Chicago: Ameri- 
can Book Company. 461 pp, $1.25. 

President Harper of the University of Chicago is steadily adding 
to the material open to those who are following his line of study in 
Latin. The *‘ indactive method’ grows in importance continually, 
and its effect upon the methods of classical instruction,—perhaps 
most marked with those who do not acknowledge themselves as fol- 
lowers of the new school,—is most remarkable. The result is sure 
to bea higher grade of elementary work in the classics, and,— 
which is the same thiog,—their less exclusive possession of the 
secondary school course. The text of this Vergil is copiously 


in system of followed is the method 
,cross references bringing together passages bearing u speci 

points in this text, with references to other pene. Sarg the 
copious oe from all literature, showing the authors upon 
whom ‘ergil leaned and those who found in him a model or 
an inspiration. Homer, Lucretius, Cattalus, Ariosto, Tasso, 
Dante, Spencer, Milton, and Dryden are among the immortals 
whose poetry throws light upon this, their companion. There is 
an extensive vocabulary, Copies of many masterpieces of art, 
painting, and sculpture lend their aid in the interpretation. Beside 
the general introduction, a model of what such an indispensable 
adjanct should be. there is material for twelve ‘‘ Indactive studies,’ 
upon Vergilian Verse, the Royal House of Troy, Figures of 
Speech, and the grammatical use of the more perplexing parta of 
speech, upon expressions of Purpose, and the Middle Voice. It is 
an edition of this inevitable secondary school text without which no 
instructor,—whatever the personal opinion upon the method in 
volved,—can afford to begin the class work of the coming winter. 


Tue Acapemic Geometry. By William D. Bradbury. 
Part I.—Plane Geometry. Boston: Thompson, Brown & Com- 

; is the la of a noble race, s Eaton’s Mathemat- 
tcal Series, Mr Bradbury presents the theorems of the course of 
reasoning leading up to the determination of the area of a circle 
and the value of t. Every text of the series has been so widely 
used that there is nothing to be said in favorable or adverse criti- 
cism. The result of long experience in the classroom and of con- 
siderable practice in the making of text-books, this volume has 
only to claim ite kinship with its predecessors, and its position is 
assured. Mr. Bradbury has included here some suggestions for 
teachers, which those jast beginning their career will 
find exceedingly valuable. 


A Commercian Grograrny. By John N. Tilden. 
Boston and New York: Leach, Shewell and Sanborn. 187 pp. 
9} x 6}. Price, $1.25. 

Dr. Tilden, of the Peekskill, N. Y., Military Academy, has pre- 
pared this work to fill a need felt not alone in that institation but 
in most academies, high achools, and business colleges from which 
boys go out into commercial life. He has endeavored, and with 
how great success only examination can fully show, to bring within 
the scope of a text-book the facta upon which the active commer- 
cial qaestions of the day hang,—as the routes and growth of com- 
merce, the production centers and the markets of the world, 
water ways and railways, and the increase of commerce as related 
to the growth of cities, the staple articles of commerce, their rela, 
tive value and importance, and the like. In the treatment of these 
topics the position and relations of the United States are, of course, 
of the first importance, and receive the chief attention. Then 
comes Great Britain, with her colonies, Germany, France with her 
colonies, Spain, Brazil, and so on through the list. In each case 
the staple commodities have received most attention, while no at- 
tempt is made to be exhaustive with ‘‘the countless products of 
many lands,’’ This is an admirable work and one whose in- 
flaence will be felt in the future of geography teaching. 


Tue “ Educational Review” now in its fourth volume 
will maintain its national character and broad scope and contain 
articles on all grades and phases of education by Professors Hart 
and Hall of Harvard, Seymour of Yale, B. I. Wheeler of Cornell, 
Newcomb of Johns Hopkins, Hinsdale of Michigan, Boone of 
Indiana, Patrick of Iowa, Presidente Hyde of Bowdoin and Coul- 
ter of Indiana, Hon. Andrew S. Draper, Dr. Emily M. Mosher 
of Brooklyn, Dr. Emerson E. White of Cincinnati, Messrs. James 
Sully of London, F. A. Waterhouse of Boston, and Wm. B. Shaw 
of Albany. The controversy about religion in the schools will be 
treated for the first time from the agnostic standpoint by Lewis A. 
Jones of New York. A number of other prominent educators 
will contribute. 


ImperiA, a novel by Octavia Hensel, is a true story of 
the imperial court of Austria, embellished with picturesque descrip- 
tions of Austrian scenery and modes of life. Baffalo: Chas, Wells 
Moulton. Price, 75 cts. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Political Economy for American Youth; by J. Harris Patton, Ph D.; 
price, $1.00. New York: A. Lovell & Co. 
The History of Modern Education; by Samuel G. Williams; price, 
$1.50. Syracuse: U. W. Bardeen. 
The Speech of Monkeys; by R. L. Garner. New York: Charles L. 
Webster & Co. 
Lessons {rom the World of Matter and the World of Man; by Theo- 
dore Parker; selected by Rufus Leighton; price, 50 cents.—First 
Steps in Philosophy; by William Mackintire Salter; price, $1 00. 
—The Last Tenet; by Hudor Genone; price, 50 cents. Chicago: 
Charles H. Kerr & Co. 

Elements uf German Syntax; by H.C. G. Vonpagemann; price, 80 
cents. New York: Henry Holt & Co, 


PAMPHLETS RECEIVED. 
Report—Auburn, Me.——Brooklyn, N. Y.——Somerville, Mass.— 
Wilmiugton, Mass.—Lynn, Mass.—Oambridge, Mass.—Hudson, 
Mass.—Lexington, Ky. 
The Dignity of the Common School Teacher’s Mission; by Rev. 
Smith Baker; price, 5 cents. Minneapolis: School Education Co. 
Record of Experiments with Sorgnum——Reports on Damage by 
Destructive Locusts. Government Printing Office. 
‘atalogues— Pratt Institute——Cushing Academy—-Fisk University 


Mam. State Normal School——Colorado State Agricultural College. 


annolated, the notes being placed beneath the text. The most at- 


PHILADELPHIA. 


Very gratifying to the hearts of the grammar, secondary, and 
primary school teachers was the action at the last meeting of the 
board of education, providing that the salaries of these teachers be 
raised $50 per year. The principals of the boy’s grammar schools 
asked that their salaries be increased $285 per year, making them 
$2100. The board has not yet granted their request. 

The board estimated the amount to be raised for teachers’ sala- 
ries next year as follows: 2,857 teachers, for whom $1,839, 929.70 
must be provided. Additional teachers including those who will 
be required in the new girl’s normal school, will require $25,000 
more. With the increase yoted this month the whole amount will 
be over $2,000,000. The board voted also to increase the janitors’ 
salaries 10 per cent. . 

New school houses are the order of the day. The Alexander 
Adare School, Palmer and Thompson streets, is just completed at 
& cost of $93,000, The building is three stories high, 02 feet wide 
by 134 feet long. There are 21 divisions capable of accomodating 
1200 pupils. Mr. William Ballentyne has been appointed principal 
of the boy’s division, Miss Sarah Gilbert of the girls’. 

The Daniel Pastorius School, Woodbine and Sprague streets, 
is just completed. It has ten rooms, is furnished with excellent 
means of heating and ventilating, and is built of Germantown stone 
with sand stone trimmings. It reflecis great credit on the archi- 
tect of public school buildings. He advises that all schools here- 
after be built of stone both for durability and artistic effect. Suo- 
cess tohim! The red brick structure is anything but ‘‘a thing of 
beauty.”’ Lucy HAyYEs MACQUEEN. 


THE NATIONAL SUMMER SCHOOL. 


The National Summer School, held at Glens Falls, closed its 
ninth annual session on Satarday, Augast 6, The various depart- 
ments were, with only two or three exceptions, in charge of the 
same professors and instructors as last year, who have proved them- 
selves so eminently qualified to instruct, direct, and inspire their 
fellow teachers. Professor Russell of Pennsylvania in the depart- 
ment of physics and home-made apparatus, and Professor South- 
wick of Massachusetts were two of the new instructors who won 
many warm friends among the enthusiastic attendants upon their 
respective classes. Nearly every department supplemented ita reg- 
ular clase-work with ‘‘ Round Table Conferences,’’ which seemed to 
meet the feelings and needs of the members as evidenced by the 
large attendance and very general participation in them. It is 
beyond dispute that rapid progress and growth is making in all 
educational work. Teachers are thoroughly awake to the needs 
and Jarge possibilities in their very important field of labor. The 
intense earnestness and industry of the members of this summer 
school cannot be excelled anywhere, in any profession or department 
of trade. The teachers in the ranks are on the alert, ambitious to 
rise in their profession, and confident they can do ao only by a study 
of methods that bave been successfally used and by coming in 
contact with the best men and women who are experts in the work. 
The attendance was nearly five hundred, and a real enthusiasm 
prevailed in every department. The art school had a building by 
itself this year, and covered by its course every grade, from kinder- 
garten through high sehool, including supervisory daties and 
methods. The subjecta here were not only well graded bat topi- 
cally arranged so as to create interest in the materials of form and 
their applications as well as in representation. One whole day 
every week, and a part of each day, was given up to recreation. 
Excursions to the places of historical interest and visits to the sev- 
eral manufactories peculiar to this section made every such day a 
t one. 

The National Summer School will hold its session next year 
(1893) in Chicago. Ample accommodations have already been 
engaged. It is proposed to have a two weeks’ course, giving each 
forenoon to lectures, etc., and spending the afternoons and evenings 
in visiting the World’s Fair. The professors and state managers of 
the school will act as guides in the study of this great Exposition. 
The managers of the echool further propose to obtain for their 
members, upon application, boarding accommodations at reasonable 
rates. The people of Glens Falle seem to thoroughly appreciate 
the coming of the teachers into their town. Their houses and 
public buildings were wide open, and on every hand cordiality and 
good cheer prevailed. Even the Street Railway Company recog- 
pized the school by issuing a special season ticket to its members at 
a nominal price. G. E. C. 


MARTHA’S VINEYARD SUMMER 
INSTITUTE. 


The season of 1892 at the oldest and best known of sammer 
schools in the country is characterized by much that mast interest 
all friends of education and especially the friends of this institation. 

The credit for the excellent record of the year must be given to 
Dr. William A. Mowry, the president of the Institate, to Mr. A. 


W. Edson, manager of the School of Methods, and to the treasurer, 


THE BEGINNER'S ASIERICAN HISTORY 


it is ACCURATE, and it is TEACHABLE. There is noth 


It gives more space to invention than to war. 


patriotism, 


In short, it is THE BEST. 


By D. H. MontGomery, 
9 nent Americans who have built up the Nation. Ss : 
ing in it to offend any belief or any section; it is FAIR. It is written in a spirit of enlightened 


is a book of thirty short biographies of the emi- 
It is INTERESTING, 


12mo. 234 pages. Richly illustrated and handsomely bound in cloth. Price, for introduction, 60 cents. 


By D. H. Montcomery, is the best Grammar School History of the United 


The Leading Facts of American History, States. Within fifteen months after its publication we were obliged to go to 


press with the 295.000th copy. Among the representative places that have adopted it are the following: . 
The entire State of Philadelphia; Boston, Mass. ; I.; Hartford, Conn.; Allegheny City, Pa.; 
§ h N. H.; Columbus an eveland, O.; 
Newburyport, Mass. ; Lynu, Mass.; Chelsea. Mass ; Joliet. [ti ; Bloomington, Ill ; Wesleyan University; Southern Illinois Normal College, Decatur, 


estern College, Lll.; West Bay City Mich ; East Saginaw. Mich.; Bay City, 
Conn.; Norwalk, Conn. ; State Normal School Potsdam, N. Y.; Morristown. N. J ; State Normal School, Mich; Superior, FWis s Oskosh, Wis ; Kemper Hall School, Wiuosha, Wis ; Lowa Stae Agricultural 


City; State Normal and Model School. Trenton. NJ; state Normal School, Etinboro, Pa ; Erie, Pa. ;| west, Westera Oliege. indianspolls, d, Ira ‘eausport. Ind.; LaPorte, Ind. ; Normal 

wego, N. Y.; Bethleh ° : Girard College. Pailadelphia; Dorchester County, Md,; Winchester, Va. ; | tud ; New Albany, Ind.; LaFayette Ind ; Richmond, Female College, Mo.; “urlington, Kas.; Salina, 

Saratoga. Clack Uaiversity. Atianta, Ga.; Female College. Valparaiso: Lawson Mo; Contra Tate’ Lincoln, Nebraska 

claflin University, Orangeburg, 8.U.; Jamestowa. N.Y ; Roys's Academy. Albany. Shale Normal Kas.; Nemaba Vounty, Kas. ; Neb : Neb Minn.; hoohester, Minn. ; Red 


8 O.; Bellaire, O City; Duluth, Mion ; Fergus Falls, Minao.; Mankato. 
Colm “ancaster, O.;| Wing Miou,; Winona. Mina ; State Agriculcucal College, 80. College, Wask.; Montana 
Massillon, O.: Plymouth, O fmm 0’: Wooster 0.: Zanesville, O.; Aurora, Ul: Elgin, Ill.: | University; Yankton College, 80. Dak.; University of Sou . 
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Mr. C. E. Meleney, who have exerted themselves unsparingly in the 
interests of the students. 

A glance at the wide constituency of the school proves con- 
clusively the wisdom of the msnagement in arranging @ course of 
stady which should be both attractive and profitable. Representa- 
tives from 44 states, territories, and countries have been in at- 
tendance. In 1890 only 33 states and territories were represented. 

The personnel of the students this year is especially noteworthy. 
There bave been teachers from thirty Normal and Training schools 
in fourteen states present here as stadents. Taking one hundred 
of the teachers at random it was found that the average annual 
salary paid them is $759.11. This average of sslary is showing 
a marked increase from year to y'a-, Last year it was under $700, 
and five years ago it fell under $400. 

On the part of instructors and students alike there has been a 
manifest earnestners and enthusiasm in the work, seldom seen in 
sommer schools. The new members of the faculty are Supt. H. S. 
Tarbell of Providence, Prin. J. W. McDonald of Stoneham, Mr. 
C. E. Stetaon of Exeter, N. H., and Secy. Dickinson, who have 
had the departments of Grammar, Mathematics, Greek, and Pay- 
chology respectively. The work in each of these departments has 
been strong and popular. Tbe Natural Science has been in charge 
of A. C. Boyden and Chas. E. Adams of the Bridgewater Normal 
School, and Miss S. E. Brassil of Quincy. Dr. KE. E. White leo- 
tured on Pedagogy, Dr. Mowry has bad enthusiastic classes in 
Civil Government, Mr. Edson taught School Management, and 
Mr. Meleney, History. The History of Education and Rhetoric 
were taken by J. C. Greenough. F. F. Murdoch ably handled 
the Geography and Physiology. Supt. George I. Aldrich took the 
Arithmetic and Advanced Reading. 

Form, Drawing, and Color have received due attention in the 
course. Mr. Henry T. Bailey made the drawing interesting to 
large classes of enthusiastic pupils. These subjects in the 
Academic course were under the direction of Mra. Mary Dava 
Hicks and Miss A. S. Balch. Miss Lucy Wheelock, the well- 
known principal of the Chauncy Hall Kindergarten, Boston, gave 
the instruction in her specialty. Miss Sarah L. Arnold, showed 
with classes of children her methods in Language work and 
primary reading. 

Prof. E. 8, Burgess had many enthusiastic pupils. Since coming 
to the is!and twelve years ago, Prof. Burgess has classified upwards 
of 700 species of native plant life. One of the largest classes out- 
side the School of Methods, was the class in English Literature 
under Prof. Daniel Dorchester, Jr., of Boston University. The 
Modern Languages, were in charge of the Berlitz School of 
Languages, as for several years past. Prof. Isaac B. Burgese, 
recently called to Chicago University, had the department of Latin 
and Greek, aseisted in the Greek by Mr. C. E. Stetson. Mies Ella 
M. Drury of Boston, has had in charge the department in Micros- 
copy. Baron Nils Posse, had a large number of students in the 
Swedish system of gymnastics. 

A class of more than 90 members took the course in Elocution 
under Dr. Emerson, of the Emerson College of Oratory, Boston. 

Prof. Geo. H. Howard, Director was teacher of vocal and in- 
strumental music. The department of Painting has been under 
the efficient management of Mies A. E. Wateon. Prof. Everett 
Schwartz of Waltham has brought):hisjdepartment}{of{Sloydj-into 
special prominence, having a larger class than ever before. In the 
Bible course Dr. W. V. W. Davis of Worcester delivered a course 
of scholarly addresses, which were especially well received. 

The management are already planning for the season of 1893. 
Repairs and alterations in‘the dormitory and café are contemplated. 
It is perfectly safe to assume from the past that no stone will be 
left unturned in the effort to make the seasion of next year as suc- 
cessful as the one just closing. C. A. W. 


D. E. Gomez RuANO, Honorary Director of the Educational 
Library and Museum, Republic of Uruguay :—'' The JoURNAL OF 
EDUCATION is one of the most learned and interesting among 


those publications of its class. You may rest assured that in the 
reading-room of our library it has a position worthy the labors 
which its editors devote to it, and the knowledge and skill which 
characterize its publishers.’’—[ Trans/ation ] 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


ARKANSAS. 
tate Superintendent Shinn will start five normals all, eac 
wha on nee These are a direct outgrowth of his wg 
since he assumed office, and will no doubt pave the way for 
establishment by the legislature of one or more permanent norma 
schools. The three supreme needs of the state are, qtetiinnee 
of normal echools, of county superintendency, and the remova F 
the constitutional impediment now existing, viz: & five mill re 
the support of the schools. Owing to the low valuations, a five 
mill tax in many communities will support schools but from three 
to five months. The people are powerless to remedy this defect, 
since to vote more than five mills would be unconstitutional. It is 
not an unfrequent thing for the liberal minded citizens of a town 
to supplement the regular fund with individual contributions. 
The reasons existing which made such an enactment jastifiable, 
no longer exist, and the sooner our legislators remove this obstacle 
to the growth of popular education, the sooner will the state take 
her rightfal rank among her sister commonwealths. 

The state association which convened at Mt. Nebo in June, was 
not well attended. The school exhibits, a new departure, attracted 
much attention and proved an incentive for active work for the 
Columbian Exposition. The schools participating were Ft. Smith, 
Eureka Springs, Lonoke, Black Rock, Dardanelle Russellville, 
Pine Bloff. The officers elected are Prin. A. E. Lee of Russell- 
ville. president; W. N. Marray of Morvillton, and C. S. Barnett 
of Eareka Springs, secretaries. The meeting will probably con- 
vene at Morvillton next year. 

The normals at Mr. Nebo and Eureka are in session, the at- 
tendance in neither being what it should be. That at Kureka, the 
Interstate Normal, will enroll nearly 100. The faculty consists of 
Pres. Parson of the Indiana State Normal; W. S. Satton, superin- 
tendent of schools, Houston, Tex.; Supt. J. L. Holloway of Fort 
Smith, Ark.; W. J. Witt of the Toledo, Texas, select echools, 
Miss Anna K. Eggleston, supervisor of primary work in Buffalo 
normal, assisted by Mias Benson her primary teacher; Supt. C. S. 
Barnett of Eureka Springs; Miss McCollock, supervisor of kinder- 
garten in St. Louis schools, and Mrs. W. J. Pennybaker, the 
author of the state history of Texae and principal of the Tyler 
High School. The work is of very high grade, and while the at- 
tendance is not what it ought to be, the management will prosecute 
the work another year, when probably the attendance will be much 
greater. 

Many of the city and town schools are improving the character 
of their buildings. Little Rock now has some very excellent aud 
modern structures. Eureka Springs has recently erected an ex- 
cellent brick building. Owing to the depression of the money 
market, the Ft. Smith board decided not to build a high school 
building for the present; but they will erect a brick building for 
the colored people, surpassing in architectural beauty and modern 
conveniences any of their other present elegant buildings. This 
speaks well for them, as it shows absolutely no discrimination 
against the blacks. The force in these schools will be about fifty- 
two the coming year. 


CALIFORNIA. 


W. H. Housh, pete of the Washington school, Pasadena, 
has been elected principal of the high school at Salina, thie state. 
Stanford University has established a biological laboratory at 
Pacific Grove and a very successful summer session is now in prog 
ress under the direction of Doctors Gilbert, Jenkins, and Thoburn. 
Miss Jennie White of Coudersport, Pa., has been elected prin- 
cipal of one of the primary schools at Riverside, and Mise Agnes 
Stowell of Pasadena bas been elected to a similer position at San 
Bernardino. 
Mr. James D, Graham succeeds Supt. Will S. Monroe in the 
of Pasadena. 
Miss Henrietta A. Bancroft has resigned the principalship of the 
| Riverside High School for a year’s oak in Europe. : 
Sonoma county has one of the best teachers’ county libraries in 
the state. Superintendent Martin bas a keen appreciation of the 
, value of pedagogical literature. 
|. Stanford University has provided a graduate course of instruc- 
tion in physical training. 


COLORADO. 


The Colorado Springs Summer School was one of the best in the 
country. The faculty is strong and the enrollment of students was 
more than 150. 

President Z. X. Snyder and wife of Greeley were Enst for a 
month, spending two weeks in Pennsylvania, one each in Saratoga 
and the West Chop, Martha’s Vineyard, Sammer School. 

Supt. Aaron Gove. of Denver, was one of the lesders at the 
National Educational Association meeting. 

President J. H. Baker of the University was East for some time, 
spendiog most of his time at Saratoga and Boston, putting in a 
little time at Martha’s Vineyard. 

Superintendent Carter of East Denver spent the summer East, 
He is one of the most popular men, educationally, in Massachusetts 
as well as in Colorado. 


OREGON. 


Professor Garland and wife, for three years at Brownsville, have 
been engaged to conduct the Prineville school the coming year, 
Professor Stanton and wife, late of Louisiana, come to Brownsville, 

Mrs. S. G. Grubbe, superintendent of the Salem schools, receives 
asalary of $1,200 a year. The principals receive from $750 to 
$900. The assistants get $600 a year. Oat of a force of 34 teach- 
ers all but five are women. 

At the recent election of teachers in the Portland schools there 
were over 300 applicants besides the former teachers of the city, 

Prof. S. A. Randle, eight years principal and superintendent of 
the Salem public schools, has been elected principal of the Santian 
Academy at Lebanon. 

Prof. W. B. Adama of Albany has been engaged as principal of 
the Grant’s Pass echooils. 

Prof. S. A. Starr who, for some time has filled the chair of nat- 
ural science in the Willamette University, has recently resigned, 
and Rev. L. G. Cochran of Fayette, Iowa, was elected to fill the 
vacancy. 

There were five Oregonians at Washington and Lee University, 
Lexington, Va., during the session of 1891-92, viz., Messre. S. B, 
Herman and Charles Hamilton of Roseburg, M. S. Warren and 
A M. Smith of Astoria, and G. N. Maddock of McMinville. Mr. 
Herman, who is a con of Congressman Herman, attended the aca- 
demic departments of the university; the other gentlemen were 
students in the law echool. 


INDIANA. 


Dr. W. P. Kane of Bloomington, Illinois, was unanimonaly 
elected president of Wabash College. Dr. Kane is a native of 
Ohio. He is a graduate of Monmouth College, and of the U. P. 
Theological Seminary of Xenia, Ohio. He is a man of marked 
ability, has been a very successfal minister and has the execative 
power necessary in a college president. The friends of Wabash 
feel that he will be a worthy successor of the honored Dr. Tuttle. 

Prof. E. H. Griggs, who spent the past year in Leland Stanford 
teaching literature has returned to Indiana, and will in September 
take charge of the department of general literature in Indiana 
University. 

Pres. E. A. Bryan of Vincennes University is spending the sum- 
mer in the mountains of Eastern Tennessee recuperating from the 
effects of la grippe and overwork. Ia the death of Barnabas C. 
Hobbs of Bloomingdale, Indiana loses one of her best known edu- 
cators. As trustee of the State Normal and Rose Polytechnic, he 
has done much to bring these echoole to their present high stand- 
ing. He is remembered as one of the ablest superintendents of 
public instruction that the state has had. In the state association 
he was always a leading spirit. He was a member of the society 
of Friends, and was at one time president of Earlham College. 


MARYLAND, 


Next year’s officers for the state aseociation are as followers: 
President, Wilbur F. Smith, Baltimore; first vice-president, Wm. 
H. Sheppard, Allegany ; second vice-president, I. S. Wilson, Prince 
George’s; recording secretary, A. F. Wilkinson, Baltimore ; cor- 
responding secretary, Mies Elizabeth Dorsey, Anne Arundel 
county; treasurer, Alexander Chaplain, Talbot. 


Five Hundred Books for the Young. 


A Graded and Annotated List. 


Chairman of the Committee on Literature of the 
New York State Teachers’ Association, 


A guide in the choice of books for young readers. 


*,* Sold by all booksellers, or sent, postpaid, by 


CHARLES ScRIBNER’S 


743-745 BROADWAY. NEW YORK. 


By Greorce E. Harpy, 


To introduce a series of valuable 
educational works the above 
Will be sent to all applicants 
I2mo, §0 cents 


ADDRESS ON THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE 


VAMES P. DOWNS, PUBLISHER, 
243 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


SHORTHAND. 
» Should Study it at Heme. 

The Journal of Education, in speaking of the 
superiority of the Isaac PITMAN system, says: 

** No other system caters for the school like this one. 
Shorthand, sooner or later, will have to be taught io 
the schools, for the parents of children wlil demand it.’ 

The Manual of 40 cents. 

Take Lessons, Metropolitan School of Isaac Pitman 
Shorthand, 95 Fifth Ave., Cor. 17th Street. 

Alphabet and Catalogue mailed free. 

ISAAC PITMAN & SONS, 8 East 14th St., New York. 


Medicine, Law, and Theology. 
Five chairs : —1, Fitetony 


Sons, 


UNIVERSITY OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK—School of Pedagogy. 


The UNIVERSITY SCHOOL OF PEDAGOGY is professional, upon a plane with University Schools of 


ry of Education; II, Educati ; odology; 
IV, Educational Literature and Criticism ; Vv, Kaueationsl 
Degrees : — Doctor ot Pedagogy and Master of Pedagogy. 
TERM FROM OCTOBER Tu MA 
Catalogue and circular sent on aopltcation. 
ress, 


Prize Scholarships. 


Y. Only resident students enrolled. 


UNIVERSITY, Washington Square, NEw YorRK CITY. 


Use the Wire Freely 


If you want anything of us this fall, and also exercis 


day. It takes time to make KINDERGA 
variety is almost impossible. Conseq 


If you use Drawing Papers you want our card of samples ; 


prise you. We cannot say enough about our EpucaTIona 
our pamphlet, “ The Bradley Color Scheme.” L Colored Pa 


Try our School Scissors ; also the 


you. 
We have not mentioned the 


tractive variations. Have you a late 


CLInTon HALL, Astor PLACE, 
NEW YORK CITY. 


CABINET OF WEIGHTS 
ever was. Our Catalogue is not an old Story. The « 


€ a little patience if your order isn’t filled during the first half: 


RTEN MATERIAL and FuRNITURE, and to always keep up the stock in its infinite 
uently neither you nor we can afford to waste any time thoughtlessly. 


. We have a leaflet, « 
Springfield Tracing Leaves. 


copy ? 


the quality and prices will surely please and may sur 
pers, both coated and Engine Colored. G¢t 
The Bradley Language Series,” that may interes! 


sae MEasures for months, but it js certainly as good as it 
plot may be the same year by year, but each edition has at 


MILTON BRADLEY CO., Sprincrietp, Mass. 
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MICHIGAN, 
State Editor, EGBERT L. BRIGGS, Grand Haven. 

A series of summer institutes varying in length from one to five 
weeks were arranged by the state superintendent. The earliest 
began July 11, but the greater number were held during August. 
A course of study involving two years of work was outlined, 
and it wes recommended that the institutes do much class work 
based upon this course. 

Mr. W. C. Hewitt who has been secretary of the state committee 
preparing the educational exhibit for the World’s Fair has accepted 
the chair of political economy in the Wisconsin State Normal 
School at a salary of $2,500 and assumed his daties about Aug. 8. 
Mr. Hewitt is a young man, but has won for himself a prominent 
place among educators and while his friends will rejoice in hia de- 
served promotion, they will greatly regret his removal from the 
state. 

The state Republican convention at Saginaw placed upon the 
state ticket Mr. H. R. Pattengill for superintendent of Public In- 
struction and Mr. A. E. Wilson for member of state board of edu- 
cation. Mr. Pattengill is editor of of the Michigan School Moder- 
ator at Lansing, and is very popular among the teachers. Mr. 
Wilson is superintendent of schools in Paw Paw, is a graduate of 
the state normal school, and has been for some years connected 
with the educational work of the state, 

Supt. Wesley Sears of Jackson gives up school work to enter 
the more remuuerative field of life insurance. 

Mr. A. S. Whitney, after some years of service in charge of the 
schools of Mt. Clemens, has been elected superintendent of 
Saginaw (east side) schools. It is a deserved promotion and as it 
comes unsolicited is highly complimentary and pleasing. Mr. C. 
N. Kendall, his predecessor, leaves the school work to engage in 
real estate business in Chicago. 

Mr. J. D. Lee of Ann Arbor, is chosen superintendent of Mt. 
Clemens schools for the coming year. 

Mr. T. L. Evans of Eaton Rapids, takes charge of Jackson 
schools, District No. 1, and Geo. R. Catton of Kalkaska, goes to 
Eaton Rapids. 

Supt. H. N. French, after thirteen years experience in Kalama- 
z00, will take a year’s rest and Mr. O. Latham of Dansyille, Ill , 


This state is fast coming to the front in educational 
county in the state holds a four weeks’ institute SS. 
Jaly, or August. This gives every teacher in the state a month’s 
schooling, at a time when otherwise he would be idle. The inati- 
tutes this year have all been a wonderful success. 

The conductor and instructors of each institute received a two 
weeks training in the state training school at Warrensburg. This 
training echool was presided over by Supt. L. E. Wolfe, and ten of 
the ablest educators in the state, each being a specialist in his as- 

oniteau county under the old law never had fift 
this year o = a hundred. 

Uler county under the old system of institutes never had ten 
this attended four weeks. 

organ coun an attendance of eighty this against 

1s 18 @ fair representative of all the counties in the state 
will be shown by the state superintendent's report. 7 


NEW YORK, 
School Commissioners John H. Weinmann of Montgomery 
r conduct a 8 summer at St. 
to September t. Johnsville, Augast 
- M. Farrington, Cornell ’92, has received an appointment 

the Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

There is much satisfaction over the decision to continue to hold 
the State Association at Saratoga. 
There was plan on foot to lengthen the summer vacation in 
Syracuse by two weeks. The Herald opposed it and had a canvass 
made and the parents were almost unanimously against it. 
Mayor Grant of New York City says “I will not consent to 
spend one cent for a new building for the School Commissioners 
until I am assured that every child in the city has been provided 
wish proper school accommodations.’’ 
The Schenectady Union says New York State is to have at least 
5000 eq. ft. of space at the World’s Fair, but no one else can learn 


OHIO. 

F. Treadley was recently reélected superintendent of the Young- 
town schools for two years at $2,400 per year. There was also a 
general advance in salaries. The principals now receive $1,200, 
and the teachers get an increase of $40 a year until the maximum 
is reached. The pay-roll was increased nearly $4,000 this year. 

F. J. Beck, principal of the Napoleon High School, has been 
elected superintendent. His predecessor, W. W. Weaver, retires 
to engage in business, at least for a year. 

Principal F. R. Dyer of the Salem High School has been elected 
toa similar position in Canton, succeading C. A. Shaw, deceased. 

Principal A. F. Coup of the Alliance High School retires to be- 
come state manager of the Protected Home Circle for Michigan. 
His headqaarters will be at Detroit. He will be succeeded at Alli- 
ance by Principal J. W. Gathrie. 

Dr. Samuel Findlay of Akron, editor of the Ohio Educational 
Monthly,| ill hase charge of the mn rmal- department of Buachtel 
College next year, in addition to his editorial labors. 

Not least among the progressive movements of the state was the 
very successful ‘‘Sammer School of Methods and Review’’ con- 
dueted in Youngstown during July. The school was in charge of 
Principal S. D. Sanor of the Central schools. The instructors were 
Supt. F. Treudley, “Geography and Natural Studies’’; Prof. 
George F. Jewett, formerly of the Harvard Summer School of 
Chemistry, ‘‘Science with Experiments” ; Clara B. mon, 
History’? ; Belle Montgomery, ‘‘Grammar and Algebra”; Rev. 
S. R. Frazier, ‘‘ Elocation’’; Principal S. D. Sanor, ‘Arithmetic, 
Physiology, and Pedagogy.’’ Model classes to i!lastrate methods 
were in charge of Miss Cleo Baldwin and Miss Anna Thomas. 
There was a very large attendance, and the results were entirely 
satisfactory to all. No doubt another school will be held next year. 

Western Reserve University, Cleveland, bas recently had a gift 
of $255,000 from Mrs. Clark of that city. Three buildings are 
being erected: Clark Hall, a ladies’ dormitory, and a president’s 
house. The faculty of the new college is said to be one of the 
finest in the state. President Charles F. Thwing is a young man 
of great ability. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 


succeeds to his position. 


Mr. J. N. McCall of Ithaca, for some years one of the prominent 


The W: 


educators of the state chooses editorial work for the future and is| 14-19, 


now known as the editor of the Pentwater News. 


Sapt H. M. Slauson of Coldwater, accepts charge of the Moline, 
His departure from the state is sincerely regretted 
by a host of friends who will as sincerely congratulate him on his 


Ill., schools. 


advancement, 


that any space has been alloted any state. 
arren County institute is to be held at Jamestown, Nov. 


Harvey, a Providence teacher. 


— The JouRNAL for September 7 will contain an elaborate exer- 
ercise on *‘ The Discovery of America,’’ prepared by Miss Abbie M. 


At Greenville, a colored man was for the first time elected u 
the school board, and there was no excitement because of it. The 
new member is the pastor of the colored Presbyterian Church, and 
commands the respect of the community. 


WISCONSIN, 
Beloit has secured an added endowment of $60,000. 


NEW ENGLAND. 


MAINE, 

Miss Abby Lyle Eveleth has accepted the posi- 
tion of preceptress in North Yarmouth Academy. 
Miss Eveleth was formerly a very successful teach- 
er in Lynden Institute, Vermont. She has spent 
the last year in Europe, pursuing studies in mod- 
ern languages and literature. Yarmouth is fortu- 
nate in securing her services. 

Miss Nellie S. Snow of Yarmouth takes the po- 
a of first assiatant in the high school, Keene, 

Prof. George A. Dickey of South Berwick 
Academy has been offered the principalship of 
the Augusta High School. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE, 

Dr. Albert C. Perkins, for ten years principal of 
Exeter (N. H.) Academy, and for nine years prin- 
cipal of Adelphi Academy in Brooklyn, N. Y., bas 
been elected principal of Tilden Hall Boarding 
School for Boys, at West Lebanon, N. H. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

Caroline W. Mudgett, Wellesley, °92, will 
remain at Wellesley as an instructor. 

Conservatiem is manifesting itself in some cities 
in antagonism to the introduction of pbysical 


| culture into the schools. OE course there is always 


an excuse for keeping it out. 
RHODE ISLAND. 

The faculty of the new manual training school 
at Providence will be principal, W. W. Grant; 
second year, teacher, Alexander Bevan; firet year 
class, Geo. H. Perkins and Leonard H. Campbell ; 
first teacher of drawing, Ludwig Frank; first 
teacher of wood working, Chas. H. Westcott; 
second teacher of wood-working, H. E. Kimball; 
teacher of metal work, Charles H. Bemms; en- 
gineer, James McQaiggan. 

CONNECTICUT, 

Miss Grace Ladd and Miss M. Bigelow will 
teach at Sprague during the coming year. 

Mies Florence Brown will have charge of the 
Attawaugan school, Danielsonville. 

W. T. Whitcomb, formerly principal of the 
Belchertown High School, will be the new 
principal of the high school. 

The New London Roman Catholic summer 
school came to its end Satarday, after a successful 
three weeks’ session, with an attendance of 400. 
Pians for increasing its ecope are under considera- 
tion, and next year’s session will undoubtedly be 
held on a much larger scale. 


Nervousness. 
HORSFORD'S Acid Phosphate. 


An agreeable and benefi- 
cial tonic and food for the 
nerves and brain. A remedy 
of the highest value in Men- 
tal and Nervous Exhaustion. 


Trial bottle mailed on receipt of 25 cents 
in stamps, Rumford Chemical Works, 
Providence, R. I. 


Piso’s Remedy for Catarrh is the 
Best, Easiest to Use, and Cheapest. 


CATARRH 


Educational Institutions. 


COLLEGES. 


Bostex ONIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Schools 
Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar. 


PROFESSIONAL. 


HANDLER SCHOOL OF SCIENCE AND THE ARTS. 
Hanover, N. H. Address the President, or Prot. 
R. Ruaaues. 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SOHOOL, established 

for the advancement of art education and train- 

ing of teachers in all branches of industrial drawing. 

or circular and further culars apply at the 
school, Newbury, corner of Exeter Street ton. 

G. H. BARTLETT, Principal. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
or sexes. T WORCESTER. 
For particulars, address 

E. H. Principal. 


NORMAL SCHOOL, 
FRAMINGHAM, Mass. 


For circulars address 
Miss ELLEN Hyps, Principal. 


both sexes. catalogues, e 
principal, — A. G. BOYDEN, A.M. 
NORMAL SOHOOL, Sau: Mass. 

For Ladies only. Mor ca address the 
Principal, D. ig Ph.D. 
NORMAL SCHOOL, WESTFIELD, Mass. 

both sexes. 


For Catalogues 
J. G. GREENOUGH, President. 


NEW YEARLY SUBSCRIPTION 
ne to the Journal of Education will 
a secure a year’s subscription to the 
Quarterly Register of Current Mistery” 
($1 00 a year) free. New Ena. Pos. Co, 
8 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


Common Words 
.Difficult to Spell. 


A Practical Spelling Book containing 3500 words 
shown by experience to be difficult to spell. 
Dictation Exercises from Lowell, Hawthorne, Em- 
erson, Addison, &c. 
By mail, 24 cts. 
JAMES H. PENNIMAN, 
5t 4322 Sansom S8t., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Boston Training School of Music. 


Special object: The Training of Teachers. 


Second year begins Sept. 8. Departments: Music 
ExocvuTIon, (Emerson College of Oratory) ; ART, 
(Henry Sandham, R. C. A., Principal). 

The Normal Course provides thorough training 
for the teacner’s profession; a well-defined curricu- 
lum ; teaching under supervision ; Lectures and 
Concerts by eminent men. 

Pupils of all grades received in the Preparatory, 
Intermediate, and Advanced Courses. 

For Calendar address the Director, GEO. H. 


HOWARD, A.M., 20 Music Hall Bidg., Boston. 


THE CHAMPION GAMES 


FOR 


SUMMER SCHOOLS. 


A gem collection of six games—four on 
the world’s Geography: (t) “ Countries and 
Islands”; (2) “Cities ” ; (3) “ Mountains and 
Lakes”; (4) “ Rivers”; one on the “ Civil 
War,” and one on the “ Important Animals 
of the World,” ( lustrated). 

Which shall it be? 

Send for one,—you will want a//. They 
ate enjoyed alike by adults and older 
children. Price, 5. cts. each, or 6 for $2.40. 
Published by 

c. R. GROW & CO., 


St. Pau. or Winona, MINN. 


Boards. 


embodies the outlines of what the aut 


by one who has little artistic talent. 


Address 


190 SONGS for a 8 contstamp. Hous Yoors, Garr, 


offered to the teacher in the hope that it may  aayte suggestive and helpful. 
effort has been made to remove stumbling-blocks , 
likely to be puzzling, by giving minute directions for procuring and handling oe 
and by providing simple outline drawings that can be quickly copied upon the b 


JUST PUBLISHED: 


Lessons 


COMMON ANIMAL FORMS. 


By CiaRABEL GILMAN. 
Fully Iliustrated. 


This book is the outcome of ten years’ experience in teaching elementary science. It 
Ser has found it wise to attempt with children, and is 


Price, 50 cents. 


A special 
y explaining points of structure that are 


ackboard 


Sent by mail postpaid on receipt of price. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


IMPORTANT BOOKS 


Supplementary Reading. 


Mr. Bolton’s “ Famous” Books, 10 vols. 
Illustrated. 12mo, $1.50 per vol. Poor Boys Who 
Became Famous, Girls Who Became Famous, etc, 
By SARAH K. BOLTON. 

Mrs. Farmer’s “ Famous Rulers” and ‘ Fa- 
mous Queens.” By Mrs. LypIA Hoyt FARMER, 
12mo, Illustrated. $1.50 per volume. 

“Of much historical value and positive interest.’’— 

Congregationalist, 

De Amicis’ “Cuore,” an Italian School- 
boy Journal. By EpDMONDO DE Amicis. From the 
30th Italian edition. 12mo, $1.25. 

“Deserves a place beside Tom Bailey and Tom 

Brown.”— Commercial Bulletin. 

Short Studies in Botany. By Mrs. Har- 
RIETC CoorpER. Fully illustrated. 12mo, $1.00. 
A practical demonstration that Botany may be made 

attractive to very young children, 

Little Arthur’s History of England, and 
Little Arthur’s History of France; giving inconcise 
and easy language all the essential facts of Englisli 
and French History. 12mo. Illustrated. $1.25 
per vol. 

(In press.) Little Arthur’s History of Rome. 


Victor Hugo’s “Les Miserables.” Trans- 
lated by IsatEL F, HAPGOOD. 1 Vol., 12mo. Illus- 
trated. $1.25. 

Duruy’s “ History of France.” By Victox 
DuRguvy, With 13 engraved maps, 12mo, cloth, $2.00 


A Century of American Literature From 
Ben. Franklin to James Russell Lowell. Selected 
and arranged by HUNTINGTON SMITH. 12mo, 
$1.75. 

Her Majesty’s Tower. A History of the 
Tower of London. By W. HerwortH D1xon. 
Fully illustrated. 12mo, $2.00. 


The Astor Library of Standard Literature. 


Comprising the most popular works of Dickens, 
Scott, Cooper, Irving, Ruskin, Carlyle, etc. 228 
vols., 12mo, 4% Russia binding, 75 cents per vol. 


Standard Poets. Browning, Bryant, Burns, 
Scott, Chaucer, Milton, Spenser, Shakspeare, 
Wordsworth, etc. 108 vols , 12mo, % Russia bind- 
ing, 75 cents per vol. 


T. Y. CROWELL & CO. 


46 East 14th St., New York, 
100 Purchase St., Boston. 


WANTED, 
l school in New England, a teacher of 
$300 and board. Apply at once; to 
GROUT, r, 
. E. Boreau ucation, 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 


KN WHITING TO ADVERTISERS 
W mention thie Journal, 
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‘ : THE MAGAZINES. —every one of t 
Some Recent Publications. paintal “disorders 
< : — The North American Review for tember prey upon 
‘or American Youth - Patton A. Lovell & Go, New York 00 has an * Open Letter,” by Gail Hamilton, in be- fade sne 
Theistory of Modera Education” - Williams. Bardvon, half of Mrs. Maybriok, written to ‘* Hor Majesty, waste the figure, 
ae ted — Macmillan & Co, New York 1 25 the Queen.” Senator Justin S. Morrill of Vermont 
- of the Democracy,”’ in which he reviews well: we 
from Lysias - Briston Allyn & Bacon, Boston of that party its attitude to the Cure the troubles and ailments that, beset 
Complete French Course “ “ 1 tariff. Hon W.L Wilson treate of the Tariff ou, with 
tieal Hyde Henry Holt & Co, New York 89| Piank at Chicago.”? Amélie Rives discusses the ty ona 
Elements of German Syntax Jagemann K Co, Chicago 1 degree of frankness that should be exercised in fhe} jiar men. 
First Steps in Philosophy | ca Man - —. Chas. H. Kerr & Co, Chicag 50| moral training of children, the title of the article It regulates and promotes all the proper 
Lessons trom the World of Matter and Man a Genene “ “ “ 50! being “ Innocence versus Ignorance.” Justin Me- functions, improves digestion, enriches the 


The Last Tenet - - 


JOURNAL oF Epucarion CLuB RATES. 


In clubs of three or more, i i 
One renewal and one new subscription, 
One renewal and two new subscriptions, 
Cash must accompany 
all orders when sent at 
club rates. 


> $2,co a year. 
$4.00 
$5.00 


Old subscribers can renew at club rates, provided a club 
of three or more is formed and all names are sent in by one 


person at one time. 


SUBSCRIPTION Dept. NEW ENGLAND PUB. CO., 3 SOMERSET St., BOSTON. 


PUBLISHERS’ NOTES. 


TxHeE Subscription News Co., 77 Clark Street, 
Chicago, Ill., have just published the largest Sub- 
scription List of American and Foreign Periodicals 
we have seen. It is issued for the trade only, and 
is of special convenience for reference on all stand- 
srd periodicals of the world. It gives the retail 
price, — giving also terms to dealera and post- 
masters. It is considered a standard authority 
on subscriptions. 


OnE of the great forces which have helped 
along in the present interest in science study among 
young people is the Agassiz Association, orgauized 
in 1875, in one of the Lenox, Mass. schools, by 
Harlan H. Ballard, its present president. The 
Association Handbook ‘* Three Kingdoms,’’ is a 
little work of great value to all teachers who wish 
to help their pupils to an intelligent interest in the 
outer world. 


Tue Calendar of the Boston Training School 
of Music is received. The school enters upon ita 
second year Sept. 8, under very favorable auspices. 
The Director. Mr. Geo. H. Howard, A.M., is 


assisted by a large faculty of eminent teachers, 
musicians, and artists. While papils of all grades 
in Masic, Elocution, or Art are received at its 
central location in Music Hall Building, special 
facilities are offered in the Normal Course for 
those who wish to thoroughly equip themselves 
for the teacher’s profession. 


THERE are people who have the idea that if 
they ean say something in the advertising colamns 
of any paper to make those columns interesting 
that they thereby become benefactors of the race. 


This opinion is based on the supposition that the 
average man and woman reads advertisements and 
enjoys them. Milton Bradley Co., Springfield, 
Mass., hope that the average teacher does read 
advertisements, and that they in a humble way 
are able to do a little to entertain her therein. 
They have an advertisement in this nomber of the 
JOUBNAL headed, ‘‘ Use The Wire Freely.”’ 


WE desire io call attention to the ‘‘ Important 
Books for Supplementary Reading,’’ announced in 
this issue of the JOURNAL, by T. Y. Crowell & 
Co., New York and Boston. There is one class 
of literatare of special value for supplementary 
reading that bas not been hitherto recognized or 
adequately appreciated. We refer to the stady of 
the individual characteristics of representative 
men and women of the past and present, as re- 
vealed in their early years, which will farnish ma- 
terial for comparison, contrast, and imitation. 
Soch books as ‘‘ Boyhoods of Living Authors,’ 
and Mrs. Sarah K. Bolton’s excellent books of 
= Boys and Girls Who Became Famous,”’ are well 
suited to this purpose. For the pupils in the com- 
mon schools such reading is indispensable, to opsn 
their minds to the possibilities of the future for 
them in lives of usefulness. Mr, Crowell’ list 
includes biography, history, science, and standard 


works on Jiterature. For introduction prices in| Bal 


schools address T. Y. Crowell & Co., 46 E 14th 
Street, New York, or 160 Purchase St.. Boston. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


— Men who lay wagers hatch disappointments. 
— Washington Star. 


Iurontant.— Whee New York City, 
save Baggage Express an age 6, and stop 
at the GRAND UNION HOTEL, opposite Grand Cen- 
tral 

600 Handsomely Furnished Rooms at $1.00 and 
upwards per day. European plan. Elevators and 
a.l Modern Conventences. 

Restaurants supplied with the best. Horse cars, 
stages, and elevated railroads to all depots. You 
can live better for less money at the Grand Union 
Hotel than any other first class hotel in the city. 


— Poet: What is true poetry? Editor: It’s 
the kind that never finds its way into the waste 
basket. 

— One of my children had a very bad discharge 
from her nose. Two physicians prescribed, but 
without benefit. We tried Ely’s Cream Balm, 
and, much to our surprise, there was a marked 
improvement. We continued using the Balm 
and in a short time the discharge was cured,—O. 
A. Cary, Corning, N. Y. 


HORSEBACK riding has for ages been regarded 
as a healthful exercise, giving the necessary men- 
tal occupation, and thus affording that pleasure 
without which all exercise for health’s sake is 
drudgery. To derive the greatest benefit from 
this exercise ladies should not wear tight-fitting 
corsets that prevent freedom of motion; it is better 
to wear a corset waist such as the Ferris ‘‘ Good 
Sense’? Waist. 


— ‘*Mr. Miller died last night.’’ ‘‘He was 
perfectly right. It really coats too much money 
to live nowadays.’’—Fitegende Blaetter. 

Mrs. WINSLOW's “SooTHiIne SyRuP’”’ has 
been used over Fifty Years by mothers for their 
children while Teething, with perfect success. It 
soothes the child, softens the Gama, allays all Pain, 
cures Wind Colic, regulates the bowels, and is the 
best remedy for Diarrb@a, whether arising from 
teething or other causes, and is for sale by Drug- 
gists in every part of the world. Be eure and ask 
for Mra. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup, Twenty-five 
cents a bottle. 

—It isa good plan to never become well ac- 
quainted with the people who have been held up 
to you as shining examples,— Atchison Globe. 


CONSUMPTION CURED. 


An old physician, retired from practice, had placed 
in his hands by an East India missionary the 
formula of a simple vegetable remedy for the speedy 
apd permanent cure of Consumption, Bronchitis, 
Catarrh, Asthma, and all Throatand Lung affections, 
also a positive and radica) cure fur Nervous Debility 
and all Nervous Complaints. Having tested its 
wonderful curative powers in thousands of cases, 
and desiring to relieve human suffering. I will send 
free of charge to all who wish it, this recipe in Ger 
mab, French, or English, with full directions for pre- 
Sent by addressing, with 

this paper, W. A. Novgs, 820 
Block, Rochester, N. Y. ' 


— The children’s health mast not be neglected. 


Cold im the head causes catarrh. Ely’s Cream 
alm cures at once. It is perfectly safe and is 


| easly applied into the nostrils. The worst cases 


yielding to it. Price, 50 ots. 


Four months, from September 1, 92, to January 1, ’93 


Hor 50 cts. 


become permanent subscribers. 


Any subscriber sending us five “trial trips” at i i 
50 cts. each, will r j 
credit on their own subscription to the JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


Address 


SUBSCRIPTION DEPT. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING co., 


3 Somerset Street, Boston, Mass. 


Carthy has an article entitled ‘‘A Forecast of Mr. 
Giadstone’s New Administration,’ and outlines 
Mr. Gladstone’s probable procedure in pressing 
the Home Role Bill and other reforms. Mrs. 
Amelia E. Barr writes charmingly on the uses and 
functions of ‘‘ Society.’’ Richard Mansfield in 
‘A Plain Talk on the Drama’’ upholds the noble 
aims of the stage. The nephew of Jobn Bright, 
Charles McLaren, contributes ‘ Reminiscences of 
John Bright,” giving many new anecdotes of the 
great reformer, and glimpses into his private life. 
Mr. Romero, Mexican Financa Minister, exposes 
the ‘*Garza Revolation,’”’ ‘‘ Electioneering Meth- 
ode in England,’’ by H. W. Lacy. ‘‘ The Home- 
stead Strike’’ is discussed from three points of 
view: The Congressional view, by Congressman 
W. C. Oates; the constitutional view, by Hon. 
Geo. Ticknor Curtis; and the Knight of Labor’s 
view, by T. V. Powderly. The short articles are, 
‘*Some Practical Suggestions as to Cholera,’’ by 
Dr. Cyrus Edson; ‘‘A Southerner’s View of 
Lynch Law in the South,’’ by W. Carbell Bruce; 
and ‘‘Some Account of Women in the Field of 
Art Work,’’ by Mrs. Susan N. Carter; and ‘* The 
Illuminating Power of Anecdote,” by S. Arthur 
Bent. Price, $5.00 a year; single copies, 50 cts. 
New York City. ra 


— The Chautauguan for September opens with 
an article by William Eleroy Curtis, on ‘‘ The 
Admiral of the Ocean Sea,’’ the tone of which is 
hinted at in thetitle. The article is illustrated by 


a large number of reproductions from photographs 
and paintings. Charles Barnard desoribes the life 
under William Muldoon, America’s leading trainer. 
It is an article which should be read by every 
‘* busy’? man or woman. An account of Jacques 
Qaando, a mathematical prodigy, ia translated 
from the Révue des Deux Mondes, Charles Koapp 
Reeve describes the habits and conditions of the 
people of Havana. John Habberton tells of social 
science in bneiness life. ‘‘ Our Civil Courts and 
Their Attendance,’”’ is a good description of the 
procedure of the courtroom. A finely illustrated 
article describes the trip from the ‘* The Golden 
Gate to the Twin Cities of the Northwest.’’? A 
very timely article deals with Gladstone and his 
relations to the Irish Question. It accompanies 
a frontispiece reproduction of a photograph of the 
‘Grand Old Man.’’ ‘‘ Majorities Heath” is a 
story by Grace Livingstone. All who attend the 
National Educational Association will be interested 
in the account of Saratoga as ‘‘An Inatitution.’’ 
** Thé Woman’s Council Table’’ is, as always, one 
of t1e most valuable portions of the magazine. 
Meadville, Pa.: Dr. Theo. L. Flood. Monthly. 
Yearly subscription, $2.00. 


— The Popular Science Monthly for September 
has for ite frontispiece a portrait of William Ber- 
tram, and Dr. Andrew D. White contributes his 
17th paper in the ‘‘ Warfare of Science’’ series. 
This treats of the inhabitants of the earth, under 
the head of geography. It is a valuable contribu. 
tion to the student and teacher. Dr, C. C. Abbott 
treats of ‘‘ The Delaware Jodian as an Artist,’’ in 
an illustrated paper; Prof. T. H. Huxley’s article 
is on ‘*The Decline of Bibliolatry’’; J. 8, 
Kingsley writes of ‘* The Marine Biological Labor- 
ratory ’’; George M. Stemberry of Infestuoua 
Diseases— Causation and Immanity.’’ Joseph Jos- 
tron, Pa.D., has a farther Stady of Involuntary 
Movements’’ (illastrated). Conrad Reno writes 
of ‘‘ The Wage Contract and Personal Liberty.” 
C. H. Henderson of *‘ Mica and Mica Names.”’ 
Wa. A. Eddy of ‘‘ [ncaleulable Accidents”; M. 
Jales Richard of ‘* Tobacco and the Tobacco 
Habit,’ and F. A. Fernald of ‘‘ Changes in Chem- 
ical and Geographical Words.’’ Editor's Table, 
Miscellany, and Notes, are good as usual. Price, 
$5.00 a year; single copy, 50 cents. New York: 
D. Appleton & Co, 


—The August number of Goldthwaite's Geo- 
grophical Magazine has a very striking picture of 
Rocky Mountain Avalanche.” R. S. Tarr 


writes of “ River Valleys, Lakes, and Waterfalls,” 
showing what accidents have resulted in a change 


CATARRH 


CREAM BALM 


Cleanses the Nasal 

Passages, Allays 

Pain and Inflam- 
mation, 


Heals the Sores. 


Restores the 
Senses of Taste 
and Smell. 


—— 


Try the Cure. 


AY-FEVER 


sta; by mail, 


A 
Price into each nostril 
RELY BROTHERS, 56 Warren St., Kew York. 


blood, dispels aches and poe. melancholy 
and nervousness, brings re reshing sleep, and 
restores health and strength. It’s a power- 
ful general, as well as uterine, tonic and ner- 
vine, imparting vigor and strength to the 
entire system. Contains no alcohol to in- 
ebriate; no syrup or sugar to derange diges- 
tion. 

It’s a legitimate medicine—not a beverage 
—and the only one for woman’s ailments, so 
certain in its effects that it can be guaran- 
teed. If it doesn’t benefit or cure, in every 
case, you have your money back, 


in the level of the land surface. Prof. David E. 
Smith defines ‘‘ The Present Status of the Metric 
System.” Capt. Wm. H. Parker continues his 
interesting paper on ‘‘ Columbus and His Times,”’ 
Judge Daly assumes the question of ‘* Who Discoy- 
ered the |Pigmies.”” ‘‘The Descriptions of 
sia’s Trans-Siberian Railway,’’ ‘‘ The Yellow 
River,’ ‘‘ Butterfly Hunting in the Tropics,” 
‘*China and the Tea Trade,’’ ‘‘The Ottar of 
Roses Industry,’’ and |'‘ The Tebauntepec Intar- 
Oceanic Route,” are valuable to the teacher and 
interesting to all readers. The special depart- 
ments are well sustained, Hints to teachers aud 
geographical notes are of unusual interest. Price, 
$2 a year. New York City: W. M. Goldthwaite, 


— Mies Louisa Oberholtzar of Norristown, Pa, 
one of the foremost supporters of the institution, 
has an admirable exposition of School Savings- 
Banks, io the last issue of the Annals of the Ameri- 


can Academy of Political and Social Science. Dr. 
Freeman Snow of Harvard makes a strong defence 
of the System of Cabinet Government in the 
United States. The habit has been for some time 
to discredit our system, and many responsible stu- 
dents have advocated reforms, after the models of 
European, and especially the British systems. 
Prof. Patten’s theory of ‘‘ Dynamic Economics” 
is the subject of an excellent, commendatory arti- 
cle by Prof. J. B. Clark of Smith. Every student 
and professor of theoretic or practical economics 
will be glad to have in English the standard article, 
explaining his geometrical theory of the determina- 
tion of price, by Professor Léon Walras of Lau- 
sanne, Phila. American Academy of Political and 
Social Science. Bimeonthly. $6 00 a year. 


— The Magazine of Art for September has for 
ita frontispiece an etching by Charles Courtry of 
Zamacois’s “ The Kind Confessor,’’ one of the ber; 
known paintings by the most eminent Spanish 
painter of the latter half of the century. The 
opening article is devoted to Onslow Ford, the 
English sculptor, and is by Marion Hepworth 
Dixon, with numerous illustrations. The article 
on ‘Charles Keene: His Life and Work,”’ has 


] are getting plenty, and it is fash- 
be 


OOD SENSE 


CORSET WAISTS. 


THOUSANDS NOW IN USE. 
\ Best for Health, Eco- 
nomy and Beauty. 
Bourrons at front in- 
stead of CLASPS, 
Olamp Buckle at hip 
for Hose Supporters. 
pe - fastened But- 
tons—won't pull of. 
Button 
won't wear out. 
FIT ALL AGES- 


Made in 
FAST BLACK, 
drab and white. 


Mailed FREE on re 
ceipt of price, by 


FERRIS BROS.,j 
Manufacturers, 


— 341 Broadway, New York. 
For Sale by ALL LEADING RETAILERS. 


FASTEST TIME EVER MADE. 


One of the Royal Blue Line trains of the Balti- 
more and Ohio Railroad, on a recent ran betwee? 
New York and Washington, covered # mile i 
3934 seconds as recorded by a mechanical indica 
tor. At this rate the train traveled at the phe 
nomenal speed of a trifle over a mile and a half s 
minute, or over ninety miler an hour, which ®"r 


passes all previous records of fast time. If the 
sneed were maintained the time between New 


York and Washiogton would be redaced without 
stops to two hours and a half and with stops 
three hours. Five hours is now the fastest me 


between the t i and i made daily by the 
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for its foundation Mr. George Somer’s Life of 
Keene published here by Macmillan & Co, Many 
illustrations from the book are used. Mr. Theo- 
dore Watts contributes a poem which is illustrated 
with a page drawirg by C. Ricketts. Lord Ronald 
Gower discusses ‘‘ Some Portraits of Marie Antoi- 
nette,’’ which are here reproduced. The new 
Grafton Gallery, is carefully described by M. 
Phipps Jackson. There is an article on the sub- 
ject of ‘Artistic Homes,’’ and the copious notes 
bring the number to a close. New York: Cassell 
Pablishing Co. 35 cents a number; $3.50 a year. 


— The Andover Review for August opens with 
an able article on ‘‘ Man Above Nature,’”’ by Rev. 
Lneius Curtis, This is followed by a severe assign- 
ment of the Presbyterian committee on ‘‘ The 
Proposed Revision of the Westminister Confes- 
sion,’ by Prof. C. A. Briggs; ‘‘The Marble 
Faun,’ by Mra. J. K. Curtis; ‘‘ The Study of 
American Literature in Colleges,’ by Prof. N. 
M. Hall; ‘‘Ulfilas and the Conversion of the 
Goths,’ by Prof. A.G. Hopkins. Editorial.—The 
Literary Culture of Clergymen, The English Elec- 
tions, A Model Missionary Report. k Re- 
views and Notes, Books Received. Boston : 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Single number, 35 cts. ; 
Yearly subscription, $4.00. 


— Another proof of the increasing recognition 
of Comenius in this anniversary year is the appear- 
ance of a new monthly Der Comenius Gesellschaft, 
in Leipzig, edited by Dr. Ludwig Keller, Archiv- 
rat at Miinster, supported by an imposing list of 
contributors and assistants, among them several of 
the educational leaders in Germany, with others 
from Paris, Florence, St. Petersburg, etc. The 
first number contains much matter of value to the 
student of the subject, with several articles of con- 
siderable interest to the general educational reader 
of German, among the short communicationg, 


MAGAZINES RECEIVED. 


The English Illustrated Magazine, for August: 
terms, $1.50 a year. New York: Macmillan & Co. 

The Magazine of Art, yay terms, $3.50 a 
year. New York: Cassell Pub. Co. 

Our Day, for August; terms, $250 a year. Boston: 
28 Beacon St. 

Lend a Hand, for —- wy terms, $2.00 a year. 
Boston: J. Stillman Smith & Co. 

American Journal of Politics, for August ; terms 
~ oe a year. New York: American Journal ot 

olities. 

Mother’s Nursery Guide, for pugusts terms, $2.00 
ayear. New York: Babyhood Pub. Co. 

Home and Country, for August; terms, $2.00 a 
year. New York: 96 Maiden Lane. 

Werner’s Voice Magazine, for aa: terms, 
$200a year. New York: 28 West 23d St. 

Goldthwaite’s Geographical Magazine, for August; 
terms, $2 00a year. New York: 79 Nassau St. 

Notes and Queries, August; terms, - 00 a year. 
Manchester, N. H.: 8. C. & L. M. Goul 

American Naturalist, for August; terms, $4.00 a 
year. Philadelphia: Binder & Kelly. 

Chaperone, for August; terms, $3.00 a year. Bt. 
Louis: Chaperone Magazine. ; 


TRUTH IN LITERATURE. 


The opinions of Supt. John Swett of San Fran- 
cisco sre always to be respected. Treating of 
“ Reading,” in the ‘‘ Revised Course of Study,’’ 
adopted Jane, 1892, for that city, he confirms 
what we have often asserted, that the publishers 
who furnish to the school public reading books 
containing the best thoughts of the best authors 


are doing good service in the educational work. We 
quote from Mr. Swett on ‘* Reading.’’ He says: 
** The real secret of having children learn to read, is 
to furnish them with an abundant supply of interest- 
ing matter to read. When a child begins to read 
books from a love of them, he begins to educate 
himself. The more difficult reading matter, 
used by higher grades, will increase the mental 
grasp of the pupils and their ability to read well 
atsight. But the chief emphasis must be laid on 
the highest object of all reading, viz.: An acquaint- 
ance with literature for the truth it contains, for the 
ennobling sentiments it inculcates, and for the high 
ideals it presents.’’? Fortunately there are now 
reading books containing literature of the highest 
order, such as the ‘' Riverside Literature ’’ series, 
published by Houghton, Mifflin & Co., suitable 
for use in Primary, Grammar, and High Schoole. 
containing 500 of the most interesting and instrac- 
tive masterpieces of the most famous authore. 
With introductiong, notes, historical sketches, and 
biographical sketches. Each single namber, 15c. 


FOR SALE, 


A valuable school pecoeten, in a delightful New 
England town, consisting of land at cash value of 
$11,250, on which ‘stands a fine school building that 
cost $14,000; total valuation equal $25,250. This 
property is now offered for sale at $18,500, of which 
$13,000 may lie op a 5 oy cent. mortgage of the — 
chaser desires. This is a model property for a ° 
lly and day school, and summer boarding combined. 
For full particulars apply to 

HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 

N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset Street, Boston, Mass. 


WANTED, 


Lady teachers of every grade for our public schools, 
with salaries varying from $30 to $50 per month. 
Normal graduates preferred, but many others 
accepted. Apply to 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
8 Somerset Street, Boston. 


WANTED, 
In a family boarding school in a large and delightful 
New York city, next September, a lady teacher of 

ench, German, Latin, and Music,—an American 

lady who has studied abroad. Salary $450 and 
home. Apply at once to 

HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
on, 
et Bos 


N. E. Bureau of Edu 
3 Somers 


ST. DENIS HOTEL, 


BROADWAY AND ELEVENTH ST., 


Opposite Grace Church. NEW YORK. 


_The most centrally located hotel in the 
city, conducted on the European plan at 
moderate prices. Recently enlarged by a 
new and handsome addition that doubles its 
former capacity. The new Dining Room is 
one of the finest specimens of Colonial Dec- 
oration in this country. 


eow WILLIAM TAYLOR. 


Publishers. 
Boston Foreign Book Store. 


Agency for the Publications of Henry Holt & Co., 
Wm. R. Jenkins, E. Steiger & Co., M.D. Berlitz & 
Co., New York ; Hachette & Co., London; Dr. L. 
Sauveur ; &c., &c. 

Rich stock of Imported and American Books in 
the Foreign and Ancient Languages at lowest pri- 
ces, Cattalogues on 

CARL SCHOENHOF, 
Importer, Publisher. and Foreign Bookseller, 
144 Tremont Street, Boston. 


Pi you want FRENCH BOOKS of any 
description,—School Books, Standard Books, 
Novels, &c ,—send to William RB. Jenkins, 
Publisher and Importer of French Books, S58 
and 853 Sixth Avenue, New Work. Cat- 
alogues on application. Importations promptly 


CHRISTOPHER SOWER CO., Philadelphia, 


THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 
Westlake’s How to Write Letters. 
Westlake’s Common School Literature. 
Leyd’s Literature for Little Folks. 
Raub’s Normal Spellers. 

Fewsmith’s English Grammars. 
Felton’s Unrivalled Outline Maps. 
Peterson’s Constitution. 
Sheppard's Science. 


HI 171 Broadway, 
EFFINGHAM MAYNARD & 0, 


omseon’s New metics 4 
Keetel’s French Course. 

ee ellogg’s Lessons E 
Kellogg’s Bheteric, and 
Biutchisen’s Physielogy and Hygiene. 

J. D. WILLIAMS, Agt., H. L. SMITH, 
151 Wabash Ave., Ohicago. 6 t., 


THE EMPIRE: 


tifully illustrated. 12mo, cloth, 560 pp. ice, $1.25. 
“A delightful yolume. A marvelous specimen of com. 
ed yet complete history, adapted in every particular 
class-room use. A more inviting book one cannot con. 
ceive of, with its sapageeee of uniformly easy le » 
its paper and type of the very best, and ite illustrations 
numerous and of excellent quality.”—Jour. of Education. 
For sale at all bookstores, or will be mailed upon 
of published price. 

THOMAS NELSON & SONS. 88 KE. 17th St.. New York. 


(mported Photographs 


from Europe, to illustrate 
Archwology, History, 
Architecture and Art. 
Photographs,from Egypt 
and Greece, for a 
and Schools, a specialty. 
Send 10 cents in stamps 
tor catalogue. 
A. M. LUMBARD, 
New Bedford, Mass. 


PLAYS 
Qeachers’ Agencies. 


CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
Oldest and best known in U. &. 
Established 1855. 
3 East 14th Street, N. W. 


Teachers Wanted. 


NEW YORK TEACHERS CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIAT’N, 
M. V. Brpaoop, Mgr. Box 1969, N. ¥. City. 


Dialogues, Tableaux, Speakers, for 
School,Club & Parlor. Rest out. Cata- 
logue tree. T. 8. Denison 


SCHOOL Shortest, Surest, Cheapest 
BOARD ROAD TO PROMOTION. 


307-9 Wasash Ave., 


BUREAU tone. CHICAGO. 
Teachers’ Agency 


OF RELIABL 
American and Foreign Teachers, Frosessose, and 
Musicians, of both sexes, for Universities, Colleges, 
Schools, Families, and Churches, Circulars of choice 
schools Carefully recommended to parents. Selling 
and renting of school property. 
Best references furnished 


MIRIAM 
Firta AVENUE (corner of Twentieth Bt. 
NEW YORK CITY. 


Teachers Wanted, 
vacancies of all kinds in nearly every section 0 
the United States. Write and learn about the won 
success of our well tried 
CO-OPERATIVE PLAN 
of obtaining vacancies, and filling positions through 
local agents and members. Circulars and applica. 
tion blank free. Agents wanted. 
NATIONAL UNIVERSITY BUREAU, 
tf 147 THRooP CHICAGO, ILL. 


sume ‘Mor »yhine Habit Cured in 10 
UM.’ days. No pay till cured. 
DR. J. STEPHENS, Lebanon, Obie. 


the blind at Batavia, N. Y. 


agency had been notified of the coming ex- 
amination by the superintendent of the in- 


and the British People. Beau- 


lars talk. They are more like busi- 


sure you will help me.”—J. G. 
Pxck, Poultney, Vt. 


Teachers 
services rendered. 


Geachers’ Agencies. 


a letter July 1 from the superintendent of the Institution for the Bl a 
itions there would be filed by examination held on July 20, and su atavia, 
the examination and sent it to those of 

who had not as 
thems th 
wrote us as to the result of the examination, and were our candid This'we aid ena 

ates. 
to coms testimonials as to those who CIVIL SERVICE we wondered how he 
rary pos en nee both of the candidates had remarkably good records and testimonials. The one whe 
gees second on the list was however a normal graduate, and she was elected. She writes Aug. 20, “I received rH 
etter yesterday informing me that | was one of the three highest (No, 2), and that I have been appointed I hi ° 
written to the superintendent accepting the position at #400 and home. { have found my , ere 
relations with your Agency most satisfactory. I only regret that 1 had not joined a year EXAM NTIONS 

be glad to suggest candidates, though there is 


o.” Wherever positions are to be filled in this way, we shall 
always risk in depending entirely on the result of examinations, 
THE SCHOOL BULLETIN ACENCY: C. W. BARDEEN, Manager. Syracuse, N. Y. 
TWENTY DOLLARS “ During the present week a civil service examin- 
rn 4 ation for teachers was held in the institution for 
ling mong the competitors were twenty young wom 
the victims of the Teacher’s Agency. Each "had received a note the 
FOR stitution, and also that the state super- 
intendent had requested the agency to 
recommend a person for the position. Each girl was informed that she had been selected 
for recommendation. For this she had to remit $2.00, and if she secured the position she 
must turn over ten per cent of her salary. When the TWENTY N AMES 
” 


twenty young women got together and compared the 
correspondence each had received from the S—— agency. 


In order to learn the truth or falsity of the above editorial, which appeared in the Albany (N. Y.) 

Evening Journal, July 23d, we will pay $1.00 each for the names and affadavits of the twenty teachers 

victimized, or one dollar each for any number of them. Drop us a line and we will write you what 

affadavit we wish. 

In the meantime remember that the Teachers’ Uo operative Association never puts t 

a y agency has promised the same position to each of twen teachers, 

such heavy expense, it ought to be found and exposed. ‘Address 

THE TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, 


70 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


Teachers Co-Operative Association 70-72 DEARBORN ST. 


CHICAGO. 
Established in 1884. Positions filled, 2300. Seeks Teachers who 


are ambitious" for advancement rather than those without positions. 
D I L during the past four months have we been filling positions, and daily 

A have new vacancies come in. Many of the best positions in Colleges, 
State Normals, Academies, and city schools have been filled by us this searon. Auzgast and September 
are two of our best months. Many vacancies are now filled by us on very Short motice., Send for 
Hand-Book. Address C. J. ALBERT, Manager, The School and College Bureau, ELMHURST, ILL. 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


BRIDGE & SCOTT, Managers. {10 Tremont Street, Boston. 


We have secured a large number of desirable positions for experienced teachers who have been success- 
ful in their work, and for inexperienced teachers who have had good training and who have been willing 
to accept comparatively small salaries to begin, because of their inexperience. To all such teachers we 
extend an invitation to register with us, as the probabilities of our helping such are so strong as to lead us 
to believe that our business relations would be mutually beneficial. Registration blanks and circulars free. 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies. 


EVERETT O. FISK & CO., Proprietors. 
SEND TO ANY OF THESE AGENCIES FOR 100-PAGE AGENCY MANUAL. FREE, 
Tremont Place, | 70 Fifth Ave.,| 106 Wabash Ave.,|371 Main Street, | 12014 So.Spring St., | 48 Washington Bldg., 
Boston, Mass. New York, : Chicago, Il. Hartford, Conn. | Los Angeles, 1, Portland, 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Secures good positions for good teachers with good records. We want first-class 
teachers for all grades, and want them now. Send stamp for application-form. 


OATE Cco., H. P. FRENCH, Manager, 
FRENCH: 24 State St., Albany, N. ¥. 


Pennsylvania Educational Bureau. 


In the list of applicants whom we had elected to higher salaried places during the week 
ending June 4, we notice one who has already secured two positions through us and two 
who each secured three positions through us. We need more good teachers. We doubt 
whether any agency in the country has an equal number of vacancies. Circulars free. 

L. B. LANDIS, 205 N. SEVENTH ST., ALLENTOWN, PENN. 
FOR FALL VACANCIES. 


EASTERN TEACHERS ACENCY, 50 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 


HE UNION TEACHERS AGENCY Supplies Teachers with positions and 


Schools with first-class Teachers. Charges no enrolimen: fee, but carns commissions, 


Sixteen hundred teachers actually placed by this Agency. Send stamp for blanks. 
W. D. KERR, 44 EAstT 14TH Sr., NEw YorRK. 


THE NEW AMERICAN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
Teachers seeking positions, ( Address C. B. RUGGLES & CO. (Palace Bide.) 


and those wishing a change at CINCINNATI, OHlo. 


AGENCY WORK 


For instance we had 
stating that two 
dates present. e 


} Proprietors. 


WANTED IMMEDIATELY 


an increased , should 237 Vine Street, 
FOR REGISTRATION ; commission only. Business-like | AMERICAN 
0 E, E service. Keeps track of the best Principals, Teachers, or SCHOOL 
Tutors for public or private Schools, Academies, Colleges, BUREAU 
or Families. Vacancies in variety, — many of the best. Blanks for stamp. R . 
Estab. 1885. 


P. V. HUYSSOON, A.M., 2 West Fourteenth St., New York. 


New England Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St. (Room &), Boston, Mass. 


This Bureau is the oldest in New England, and has gained a national reputation. We receive cails for 
teachers of every grade, and from every State and Territory acd from abroad. During the administration 
of its present Manager, he has secured to its members, in salaries, an aggregate of more than $1,000,000, 
yet calls for teachers have never been so numerous as during the current year. 

. Orncutt:—“I send form Dr. OrncuTr:—I was referred to you by Commissioner 
te for registration in your | ————, whom I saw at the Teachers’ Institute, as the 
Bureau. I like the way your circu- | man of the best Teachers’ Agency in this country. 

Every one I have heard speak of your Bureau has spoken 
with high commendation, and note especially your prompt- 
ness and fidelity. I therefore request you to send blank for 
registration.’—S. C. Attleboro, Mass. 
y No charge to school officers for 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager. 


and circulars 
ONE NEW YEARLY SUBSCRIPTION 


to the Journal of Education will 

secure & year’s subscription to the 

Quarterly Register of Current History” 
New Ena. Pus. Oo., 


ness than any I have seen. I feel 


orms 


NEW YEARLY SUBSCRIPTION |! 
to the JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 
and 15 cts. additional secures one 
of the best $2.50 Fountain Pens in| ** 


ON 


e market. Address, NEW ENG. PUB 
3 Somerse' 


co., 1,00 a year), free. 
t Street, Boston, 6 8 Somerset St., Boston, Mass, 
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JOURNAL OF 


EDUCATION. 


Vol. XXXVI.—No. 


A VALUABLE LIST! 


APPROVED 
School mi College Text Books. 


This list includes the leading publications of the firms of Cow 
E. H. Butier & Co., recently consolidated under the name and style of 


Ek. H. BUTLER & CO. 


PERTHWAIT & Co. and 


GEOGRAPHIES: | 


Butler’s Ceographies. 
Warren’s Ceographies. 
Mitchell’s Geographies. 


READERS: 

Monroe’s Readers. 

Butler’s Series of Readers. 
SPELLERS: 

Monroe’s Spellers. 

New American Spellers. 
ARITHMETICS: 

Hagar’s Arithmetics. 

New American Arithmetics. 
HISTORIES: 

Berard’s History of the U. S. 

Butler’s History of the U. S. 

CGoodrich’s Historical Series. 


ENGLISH GRAMMARS: 


Bingham’s Crammars. 
Creene’s Crammars. 
Smith’s Crammar. 


ETYMOLOGIES: 
Sargent’s School Etymology. 


Scholar’s Companion. 


LANGUAGE LESSONS: 
Powell’s How to See. 
Powell’s How to Talk. 
Powell’s How to Write. 

BOOK-KEEPING: 


Mayhew’s Practical Book-keeping. 
Business Standard Book-keeping. 


COPY BOOKS: 


Butler’s Copy Books. 
Business Standard Copy Books. 


LATIN TEXT-BOOKS: 
Bingham’s Series, McCabe Edition. 
Benton’s Bingham’s Vergil. 


WALL MAPS: 
Butler’s Commercial Map 
Mitchell’s Outline Maps. 


CHARTS: 
Butler’s Series Reading Charts. 
Monroe’s Reading Charts. 
Monroe’s Vocal Gymnastic Charts. 
New American Reading Charts. 
Parker’s Arithmetical Charts. 
Business Standard Writing Charts. 


— Correspondence with teachers and school officers is cordially invited. Descriptive Catalogues, Price 


Lists, §c., sent on application to the publishers, 


E. H. BUTLER & CO., Philadelphia. 


NEW ENGLAND AGENCY, 16 Bromfield Street, Boston. 


ILVER, BURDETT, & COMPANY, 


PUBLISHERS, 
BOSTON NEW YORK CHICACO PHILADELPHIA 


A Primer of Health, 
A Healthy Body, 
The Essentials of Health. 


A series of temperance Physiologies designed for Primary, 
Intermediate, and Grammar grades. Prepared by CHas. 
H. Srowg 1, M.D., formerly Professor of Histology in 
Michigan University. 

Catalogue mailed on application —Correspondence invited. 


“Tt Interests Pupils and Makes Them Think” 


Merril's Word & Sentence Book, 


By J. ORMOND WILSON and Mary WILSON. | 


A complete Graded Speller, but something more 
and better. 176 pages, illustrated, 24 cts. Special 
rates for introduction and exchange furnished on 
applicatin. 


Already adopted by Board of Education of New 


York City, Brooklyn, Washington, D.C., Harrisburg, 
Pa., Paterson, N. J., ete., ete. 


WHAT THEY SAY ABOUT THE NEW BOOK. 


It is the best.—" It seems to me the best book of its 
kind of all that come under my notice.”—W. T. HARBIB, 
Com. of Education, Washington, D. C. 


Is delighted with it.—“I am delighted with it and 
will put it in the hands of every child who enters the 
Institute. Each page contains much that is useful and 
interesting, but ite chief merit, I think, is the aid it gives 
children in forming the habit of reflection ’—M. EK. | 


HUNGBRBFORD, Prin. Randolph Institute, Oak Grove, Va. 


He calls it “ A Vital Spelling-Book.’—*‘ Merrill's 
Word and Sentence Book iethe successful attempt | 
Ihave ever encountered to give interest to a apelling | 
book. The average speller is» valley of dry bones. The | 
study of a bone may interest a scientist, a boy demands | 
a live animal. I+hould call this a vital svelling beok.”— | 
Rev. WM. A. BARTLETT, D.D., Washington, D. C. 

It is far superior to any book of the kind that | 
he has ever seen.—" It is (ar superior to any book of | 
the kiud that I have ever seen, and 
with it thatat the last moment I have put it into our 


school in place of —. A.P. MONTAGUE, Ph.D., Colum | desired.”--)ndepe: 


bian College Preparatory School, Washington, D.C. 


The general make-up is excellent.— The gen. | 
eral make-up of the book is excellent. The carefai 
grading, regular progression, development of sounds of 
letters, tine selectiona for memorizing, topic lessong, the | 
many suggestions, notes and cirections for language ex- 
ereises, the descriminating work atudies, Judicious 
handling of word derivatives, the excellent method of 
teaching the rules for eperling. the tr-atment of some 
peculiar clas-es of words and withal the great variety | 
of exercises lending constant interest to the work as it) 
proceeds, combine to make the book good enough to 
challenge the approval of any teacher who will take the 
trouble to look over its attractive ages.’’—W. 8. PERRY 
Supt. of Schools, Ann Arbor, Mich. ; 


80 much am I pleased | 8afe to say of the text-book, as now offered to Amer- 


Published: 


MERRILL'S ENGLISH HISTORY. 


By Dr. GEORGE Curry, late Master of the 
Charterhouse School, London. Edited by Dr. 
J. formerly Principal of the 
Cambridge, Mass. High School. Cloth, 320 
pages (with maps), $1.00. 


“ The most concise, accurate, and readable history 
of the English nation from its earliest dawn to Queen 
Victoria's Jubilee that we have ever seen.” —Golden 
Rule, Boston. 


“A most admirable text book on English history 
for school or home use.”’—Christian Enquirer. 


‘In many essentials it is the best text book on the 
subject with which it deals that has yet appeared.” 
—Saturday Evening Gazette, Boston. 


“The book is excellent for use in schools, and 
is also quite the ideal thing for the family circle. 
Aby average group of children would take to it with 
as much avidity as to the ordinary story book, and it 
is none too childish for intelligent grown up people.” 
—Review of Reviews, N.Y. 


“Mr. Rolfe’s work is done judiciously; and it is 
ican schools, that it leaves little or nothing to be 


Revised by 


SUPLEE’S A. L. MAYHEW, 
New TRE NCH Oxford. 


Edition. 


ON WORDS 


New Plates. 


ds for 
Exhaustive Analysis, Additional Wor 
. T. D SUPLEE. r 
ted for use as a text DOOK. 
this, in common with other teachers; 
volume. The advantages claimed 
over all other editions are self-evident. 12mo, ¢ . 
413 pages. Net price, $1.00. 


Copies for examination sent, postpaid, for 76 cts. 
A. C. ABMSTRONG & SON, 51 East Tenth St., N. ¥. 


JUST PUBLISHED : 


ntirely NEW and REVISED EDITION 
tem NEW PLATES. 


1 vol., 12mo, Cloth, 204 pages. Price, $1.50. 


The Compendious Manual 
Qualitative Chemical A nalysis 


oF 
G. W. ELIOT & F. H. STORER, 
As Revised by W. R. NICHOLS. 
sixteenth Hdaition 
NEWLY REVISED BY 
W.B. LINDSAY, A.B., B.S., 
Prof. of Chemistry in Dickinson College. 


D. VAN NOSTRAND CO., Publishers, 


23 Murray and 27 Warren Sts., 
NEW YORK. 


Copies sent by mail on receipt of price’ Special 
terms to Teachers. Catalogues of Text Books sent 
gratis on application. 2t 


The Miami Medical College, 
143 Twelfth St., Cincinnati, O, 
desires correspondence with Young Men of 
Good General Education. 

Write for an Announcement and Catalogue. 


of boys and girls have acquired 
the art of desig.uing by bome stud 
from the GEOMETRIGRAPH boo 


of designs and instructions, a nickel plated combination 
drawing instrument with each book, sent by mail for 
26 cents postal note by 

W. B. GRIFFITHS, 351 Broadway, New York. 


HEN CORRFSPONDING WITH ADVER- 


TISERS please mdation this Journal. 


THE STUDENT'S 
MYTHOLOGY, 


By C. A. White 
y C. A. White, 
Author of “ White’s Classical Literature,” etc. 


Arranged for the Use of Schools and Academies, 


The Stud:nt's Mythology is a practical work, prepare 
by an experisnce teacher, and designed for pupils so 


have not yet entered, or who, like the greater number of 
those attending our schools and academies are likely,to 
enter, upon regular classical course. Nw revised ¢dj- 
tion. printed from new plates, now ready. A handsome 
12mo volume, 315 pages, cloth, $1.25, Copies 
sent post-paid for examinat ion, with a view to introduc. 
tion in school or college, for 76 cents. 


A. C. ARMSTRONG & SON, 
51 East 10th St., near Broadway, N, Y, 


-- SONGS... 


FOR 


PrimARY SCHOOLS. 


Nos. | and 2. 


By G. F. JUNKERMANN, 
of Cincinnatt, 

In these books the compiler has given the results 
of his long and varied experience as teacher and 
superintendent of Music in Elementary Schools, 
The material is fresh and practical, the greater por. 
tion having been thoroughly tested in the actual 
work of the schoolroom, and has been found to be 
most admirably adapted to the purpose for which it 
is designed. 

With regard to what class of music should be se. 
lected, teachers, authors, and compilers differ, it 
being largely a matter of taste; but it is safe tu say 
that the greater the variety of subjects, withio rea 
sovable limits, the better the results. A child is, by 
nature mirthful, observing, and interested in his 
surroundings, and his songs should be lively, exhil- 
arating, and dealing’ with what he sees and thiuks 
about. These are the points it has been aimed 
to cover in the preparation ofthe “ Songs for the Pri- 
mary Schools.’ 


Price 10 cts. each, by mail, postpaid. 
CINCINNATI: 
Published by the 
JOHN CHURCH CO., 74 W. Fourth St. 


LACK BOARD 
CLOTH. 


36 in. wide, per yd., 75 ct». 
48 in. wide, $1.00 


Special discounts to Boards of Education. 
WM. BEVERLEY HARBISON, 59 Fifth Ave,, N.Y. 
School and College Text Books and School Supplies. 


TWO NEW YEARLY SUBSCRIPTIONS to 
the Journal of Education will secure & 
year’s subscription free. 
EW ENG. PUB. OO.. 8 Somerset St., Boston. 


Four Hundred Students. 


Voice Culture, Natural 
ea Fall Term opens October 18th. Address for 


Emerson (formerly Monroe) College of Oratory. 


LARGEST SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION AND ORATORY IN AMERICA, 


C. WESLEY EMERSON, M.D., LL D., PRESIDENT. 


Has a thorough and systematic course of study, including a complete system of Physical Training and 
ndering, and the principles of the Philosophy of Expression. Scientific and 
practical work in every department. Chartered by the State Degrees conferred. 


Illustrated Cstalogue. 
HENRY L SOUTHWICK, A. M., Sec’y. 


leow Corner Tremont and Berkeley $Streets, Boston, Mass. 


CLARA POWER EDGERLY, Principal, and Teacher 
of Delsarte 

HOWARD M. TICKNOR, head of Dramatic Dept. 

MARIE WARE LAUGHTON, Teacher of Voice Culture. 


BOSTON COLLEGE OF ORATORY. 


(Chartered by the State.) 


Prof. D. L. MAULsBy, of Tufts College, Teacher of 
Literature. 

HELEN L. BLACKWELL, of Boston University, 
Teacher of Physical Culture. 


Degree of Bachelor of Oratory in two years; Master of Oratory in three. Post graduate course all ad 
vance Statue Posing, taught by the originator, a feature. Weekly and Monthly Recitals. Lecture course 
free to pupils. Saturday class for teachers and professional men Light and airy rooms in STEINERT 
BUILDING, Cor. Boylston and Tremont Sts. Send for catalogue: Box 1941, Boston, Mass 


‘One of the most successful attempts to tell his-; 


tory in a way at once dignified, truthful and attract- 
ive. We do not wonder that the book has had a 
large sale in England, and it merits, and will receive 
a similar reception here. Mr. Rolfe’s work fits the 
book for American readers.”—N. Y. Observer. 


‘‘A very remarkable work. In the compass of a 
single duodecimo volume it gives an account of 
England from the beginning to our own time, and 
yet is not a mere table of contents. . . . The 
book may b9 unsparingly recommended.” —Christian 
Ineelligencer. 


Until September 15th we will send a returnable Specimen copy of either book free to any teacher 
or school officer who wishes to examine it with a view to its introduction. 


CHAS. E. MERRILL & CO., 52 and 54 Lafayette Place, New York. 


ARTHUR HINDS & 


School Books. © or au pubtishers « 


One Store 


Second Hand 


CHARLES DILLINGHAM 


(Successors to Lee, Shepard, & Dillingham, ) 


PUBLISHERS and BOOKSELLERS, 
718 and 720 Broadway, New York. 


OO, 


MISCELLANEOUS Books. 


ng quantities. 


Make a specialty of supplying Public, Private, and Schoo] Libraries, and will 
mail postpaid to any address their New CaTaLocug or STANDARD AND 
Correspondence with book purchasers solicited. 
Any book published in United States sent postpaid on receipt of price. Lib- 
eral discount to teachers and parties orderi 


Send trial order. 
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Reduced Prices = New 
Complete Catalo 
gue 
This card ‘enclosed ‘with first for, ready reference 


